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The gospel gives the most perfect 
view of the human character. 


Ir shall be the design of this arti- 
cle to confirm and illusirate the truth 
tha: the gospel, by which I mean the 
whole word of God, furnishes the 
most iinportant aid in the study of hu- 
maa nature. This it does 

t. Inasmuch as it exhibits a faith- 
ful counterpart of every variety of 
churacter that is to be found among 
men. 

It is true indeed that human nature 
in some of its general features is in 
every case the same: the same grand 
priictples every where enter into its 
constitution : the same intellectual and 
moral faculties, the same appetites 
and passions, the same freedom of 
moral action, and the same original 
propensity to evil, may be found in 
the whole human family. But these 
constituent principles of human na- 
ture are so variously balanced, in dif- 
lerent cases, as to lay a foundation for 
an almost endless diversity of charac- 
ier; and thus it is that while all men 
are originally the same in all the es- 
sentials of human nature, there are 
hardly two persons to be found be- 
tween whom there is not some cha- 
racteristic distinction. 

Look round on the circle of your 
acquaintance, and you will see, even 
ata cursory glance that each one is 
distinguished by his own peculiarity; 
and though you may never have giv- 
“0 yourself the ( scole to enquire pre- 
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cisely in what it consists, you are 
still conscious of having always felt 
its influence. It will readily be per- 
ceived that the way to study human 
nature to the greatest advantage, is 
to contemplate it not so much in its 
general and essential features, as in 
the part'cular forms which it assumes 
in different cases. As that man 
would have but an imperfect idea of 
a picture who bad merely glanced at 
its general outline, so neither would 
he have much insight into the human 
character, who had been contented 
to speculate upon its general princi- 
ples, without taking the trouble to 
look at the living reality. 

Now I venture to say that in no 
book is the human character so faith 
fully drawn, and in so great a variety 
of forms, as inthe Bible. It has this 
advantage over all other histories that 
it is dictated by divine inspiration ; 
and of course, every thing that it con- 
tains is true beyond the possibility of 
error. Other histories often exhib- 
it characters which have no counter- 
part in reality, and which are readily 
seen to be the production of a preju- 
diced mind or a heated fancy; but 
in the characters of scripture, there is 
nothing distorted or monstrous; they 
are all taken from actual life, and bear 
the broad and unequivocal marks of 
reality; and there is hardly a form in 
which human nature can be conceiv- 
ed to exist, in which itis not actual- 
ly portrayed in the word of God. 
Would you see a character formed 
for the purest friendship, constantly 
breathing the most amiable and be- 
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nevolent affection, contemplate that how little did Peter think, and how 
of the apostle John. Would you find little probably did any of his fellow 
another which unites the most heroic disciples think, that the time would 
intrepidity and the most active per- ever come when he would deny his 
severance, look at the Apostle Paul. Lord; and yet under a change of cir- 
Would you see the genuine operation cumstances, he was actually guilty of 
of a rash and impetuous temper, look this unnatural crime. Who could 
at Peter. Would you see avarice in have made David believe before his 
all its contracted features, eagerly de- melancholy fate, that he was capable 
vising plans tor the accumulation of ofsuch complicated wickedness as he 
wealth, and hurrying on to perfidy, afterwards perpetrated; and yet he 
and treason, and suicide, then look at not only actually did commit the fou! 
Judas. Or would you see the slave crimes of adultery and murder, but 
of false honour, the man whose ruling his conscience slumbered till it was 
passion is a regard to the opinion of awakened by a pointed reproof from 
the world;—where was this charac- the prophet of the Lord. And how 
ter ever more perfectly exemplified often too have good men found in the 
than in the case of Herod?) In each day of adversity ortrial, that the prin- 
of these cases and in a great variety ciple of their virtue was stronger than 
of others which might be enumerated, they had been aware ;—so Strong as 
who does not see that itis the genuine to enable them to pass securely 
character that is given; che. living, through the furnace of temptation, or 
speaking, acting reality? Who that to smile in triumph at the martyr’s 
has read the Bible at all, is not able stake. The same general truth is 
to recall many of the most prominent confirmed by the experience or ob- 
characters whichare there delineated; servation of almost every day. Ei- 
and to distinguish them withthe same — ther in ourselves or others, we discov- 
ease that he does the characters of er some new qualities developed by 
his neigbhours with whom le mingles change of condition; and it is no 
from day to day. doubt owing to the kindness of prov- 
The gospel gives the most per- idence in ordering our allotments that 
tect view of the human heart, by ev- we are preserved from many pre- 
hibiting man in almost every variety sumptuous sins, which the aid of pow- 
of circumstance. Vt is not easy to — erful temptation would lead us to com- 
decide how much of our intellectual mit. 
and moral character we bring into the Now as the human character can 
world with us, and for how much we only be developed by circumstances, 
are indebted to the influence of edu- we say that the Bible furnishes the 
cation and circumstances; but it is best key to the mysteries of the heart 
evident that this latter cause exerts a inasmuch asit exhibits man in all the 
much greater influence than we usual- varieties of his condition. It shews 
lv attribute toits and no doubt many us a great diversity of characters in 
things which pass for original and in- — prosperity, and adversity, and under 
herent peculiarities, if we knew the the influence of almost every species 
whole process by which the character — of temptation, and gives us a faithful 
had been formed, would be found to record of their conduct in these al- 
have been acquired. And it is not most endlessly diversified cireum- 
more true that the characters of men stances. And not only does it trace 
are In a great measure formed by cir- with matchless fidelity all the features 
cumstances, than that they yare proved of individual character, by shewing 
inthe same manner; for it is almost us how men have acted in the vari- 
proverbial that you cannot know ei- ous relations of life, but it is equally 
ther the strength or the weakness of — faithful in portraying the virtues and 
aman until itis developed by diffi- vices of nations; at least of that na- 
culties or temptations. For instance tion about w ice the history is more 
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particularly conversant. If you will 
trace the history of the Jews from the 
time that they first became a distinct 
people, to the destruction of their ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical polity ; if you 
will mark their various conduct 
through all the changes, and afflictions 
and captivities to which they were 
subject, | cannot but think that you 
may learn almost every important 
lesson concerning man ina public and 
national character. Their circum- 
stances, It Is true, were in many res- 
pects peculiar ; but these very pecu- 
jiarities served ip a still higher degree 
to bring out and embody in living 
action what is in man: and to render 
the record of their deeds and their 
sulferings yet more interesting and 
instructive 

The remarks which have already 
been made, are, 1 trust, sufficient to 
shew that the gospel has a peculiar 
advantage for giving a correct view of 
the human heart, in at least these two 
respects;—that it exhibits every va- 
riety of character, and in almost all 
couceivable circumstances. By ex- 
amiping the various shades of charac- 
ter, and seeing how men have acted 
in Various situations, we may ascer- 
tain in general, the laws of human ac- 
tion, and find a principle of analogy, 
by which we may calculate with some 
degree of correctness, the conduct of 
men trom the circumstances of their 
condition. 

3. But thirdly, the gospel accom- 
plishes the same object by develop- 
ing the constituent principles of hu- 
man nature. It teaches us that the 
primitive state of man was a state of 
moral purity ; but that in consequence 
of the fall we are born the heirs of 
moral corruption. It teaches the 
humbling truth that notwithstanding 
we are possessed of understanding, 
affections, conscience, and moral lib- 
erty as truly as was Adam before the 
fall, still we are constantly prone to 
evil; the harmony of the different 
parts of our nature is broken; and 
until this harmony is restored by di- 
vine power, our passions and appe- 
lites are all enlisted in rebellion against 
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God. The Bible teaches us what is 
confirmed by many other witnesses, 
that revenge, malice, covetousness and 
every evi! passion, are the legitimate 
exercise of a depraved nature; that the 
froitsof the Spirit on the other hand, 
are love, joy, peace, meekness, tempe- 
rance, brotherly kindness and charity. 
Such is the information which the 
gospel gives concerning human nature 
in its primitive, fallen, and regenerate 
state. And who will not saythat the 
conduct which the Bible attributes 
to men flows as naturally from the 
temper which it imputes to them, 
whether in their depraved or regene- 
rate state, as a stream flows from its 
fountain? By contemplating the char- 
acters of men as drawn by inspira- 
tion, we see the actual operation, the 
living image of human nature: by 
contemplating the great fact of the 
original apostasy, the moral condi- 
tion to which it reduced us, the 
change which it has wrought in the 
state of the affections, and the more 
happy change which is effected by the 
power of divine grace, we discover 
the principles of human action: we 
learn to account for many an omalies 
in the characters of men by simply 
tracing the effect to its cause- It is 
obvious then that in this respect, the 
gospel is well worthy to be consu!ted 
as the interpreter of buman conduct, 
as opening the door of the heart and 
shewing us what is in man. 

4. Another way in which the gos- 
pel assists us in attaining a correct 
knowledge of the human heart, is by 
exhibiting a faithful record of the 
divine fs io towards men. 
It is a legitimate conclusion from 
the moral character of God, that his 
conduct towards his creatures will be 
shapedagreeablytotheir character; and 
notwithstanding His ways are so much 
above ours, that we cannot usually an- 
ticipate his dispensations; and though 
it is acknowledged that the present is 
not a state of exact retribution; still 
we know that the general course of 
God’s dealings towards mankind is 
accommodated to the character which 
they sustain. Now if we look into 
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the Bible, we shall find that the most 
prominent and glorious dispensation 
which it records is the giftof a Sa- 
viour; and what does this imply but a 
fact to which ten thousand other wit- 
nesses are ready to bear testimony, 
that man is in a wretched and ruined 
State? If we follow the Jewish na- 
tion through the different periods of 
their history, and this perhaps is the 
example which is more to our pur- 
pose than any other, as their goveru- 
ment was directly administered by 
Jehovah, we shall find in his dispen- 
sations a salutary discipline adminis- 
tered for almost every evi! that infects 
the human heart. We shall see that 
in different cases, he contemplates 
the working of different passions; here 
administering a providential rebuke 
for one sin, and there for anothers in 
this case, aiming a blow at covetous- 
ness or lust, and in that at the work- 
ings of an idolatrous spirit. And if 
we come down to individual charac- 
ter, we shall find in instances almost 
innumerable, that the secret opera- 
tions of the heart are distinctly con- 
templated in the dispensations of 
providence. How exactly were the 
dealings of God towards the children 
of Israel, accommodated as a tempo- 
rary chastisement for the unnatural 
crime of selling their brother, and 
breaking their father’s heart! How- 
ever happy might have been the final 
result, they were for a while brought 
into circumstances which armed con- 
science with a most deadly sting, and 
made them feel the whole weight of 
theirown ingratitude and cruelty 3 and 
they had afterwards a standing me- 
mento of their criminal conduct in 
their partial subjection to that very 
brother towards whom their envy and 
cruelty had been directed. How ex- 
actly was the divine conduct towards 
David predicated upon the nature and 
guilt of his crime; how well fitted to 
shew to him and to others what was 
in his heart; for it was not till the 
prophet Nathan had brought home 
the parable to his conscience in a per- 
sonal application, that he seems to 
have had any just conception of the 
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heinousness of his conduct. And sq 
too of Peter—what could have beer 
better calculated than that piercing 
look of tenderness which Jesus gave 
him when he was mingling with the 
enemies of his master in the high 
priest’s palace, to overwhelm him 
with the conviction of his guilt, and 
restore him from his melancholy fall ? 
Jesus knew what was in his heart; 
that his character was a_ singular 
compound of rashness and _ tender- 
ness; and with this knowledge of the 
man he gave him a look which in- 
stantly penetrated his heart, and over- 
whelmed him with remorse and con- 
trition. Is it not evident that in each 
of these cases, the discipline of provi- 
dence is an exact counterpart to the 
conduct of the man P 

5. The gospel further displays the 
human character by revealing a_per- 
fect standard of duty in the divine 
luw; and an example of perfect obe- 
dience to that law in the character of 
Christ. By the law, says the Apos- 
tle, is the knowledge of sin: that is, 
by comparing ourselves with this per- 
fect standard, we become acquainted 
with our own errors and defects, 
and are enabled accurately to meas- 
ure the distance that we have wan- 
dered from our duty: and as this 
law extends to the heart, and takes 
cognizance of its most secret opera- 
tions, there is no obliquity of charac- 
ter, however small, which it may not 
enable us to detect. And moreover, 
as example has always a more weigh 
ty influence than mere precept, we 
have the advantage of having the 
law drawn ont in living characters iu 
the life of Christ ; so that we can not 
only refer our actions to a perfect 
rule, but measure our characters by a 
perfect example. By comparing the 
spirit of meekness, forgiveness and 
universal benevolence, which our di- 
vine Saviour exhibited, with the un- 
forgiving and malevolent temper, 
which is so often manifested in the 
world; Aes perfect and uniform obe- 
dience with our own way wardness and 
neglect of duty, we gain the most per- 
fect idea of the depravity of humas 
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nature: the veil which conceals the 
dark shades of human pollution is 
drawn aside, and we are not liable to 
deceive ourselves by a false estimate 
of our own character. But with 
whatever mere worldly standard we 
may compare ourselves, we shall as- 
enredly be deceived. We shall yield 
almost of course to that fundamental 
practical error, that sin is an evil of 
comparatively small magnitude 5 and 
under such an influence the secret 
workings of tniquity in the heart will 
be almost sure to be overlooked. <Ac- 
cordingly it will be found that those 
who pride themselves most upon the 
dignity of human nature, have been 
least familiar with the business of self- 
examination; and especially with 
measuring their characters by the 
perfect standard of the divine law. 
They have set up some arbitrary rule, 
such as the law of fashion or honour, 
by which they have contrived to fos- 
ter their ignorance of themselves, 
and to conceal from their own obser- 
vation the deformity of buman guilt. 

Moreover the law of God when ap- 


plied to the heart, by the power of 


the Holy Spirit, quickens the sensi- 
bility of conscience, and thus operates 
to discover to the man the secrets of his 
heart. Conscience, especially when 
touched by a divine influence, is the 
most jealous and active inhabitant of 
the human breast : it carries a flaming 
torch through every apartment of the 
soul and leaves not one dark corner 
wuexplored.  "Phus it has often hap- 
pened that a person who has slumber- 
ed over a particular crime for years, 
has found, when conscience was awa- 
nened, that it was rushing on his 
tecollection with all its attendant cir- 
‘umstances of aggravation : and so 
‘so have many others found when 
ihey were slain by the law, that con- 
Science was summoning them to ac- 
count for a thousand secret sins, up- 
on which they had never before 
bestowed a thought. In this manner, 
the !aw of God operates with a di- 
vine energy, to display the character ; 
and multitudes can testify that they 
have learned more of the human heart 
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from being one hour in the school of 
conviction of sin, than during the 
whole preceding part of their lives. 
Say then, whether the gospel is not 
inthis respect a searcher of the heart ; 
and whether those who are most 
practically ana experimentally famil- 
iar with it, are not likely to be the 
greatest proficients in the science of 
human nature. 

6. The manner in which the gospel 
is received among men also serves to 
develope the human character. The 
information which the gospel brings 
to man is supremely important: it 
relates to the interests of eternity ; 
to the fact that there is a world of 
retribution; and to the manner in 
which he may escape the wrath to 
come and lay hold oneternal life. It 
vindicates its claims to divinity by 
the record of well attested miracles, 
and by such a variety of evidence as 
is calculated to overwhelm an honest 
mind withconviction. Here thenisa 
case in Which mankind are most deep- 
ly interested, and of course their con- 
duct must be a fair exhibition of their 
true character. And what is it 
What was it in the case of the Jews ? 
Did they not contemptuously turn 
their backs upon the gospel, charging 
its author with imposture and_ hold- 
ing communion with devils, and final- 
ly did they not wreak their vengeance 
upon thisimmaculate personage by a 


Ww 


cruel and shameful death ? But if 


you say that this ts an extraordinary 
case, and to be regarded rather as an 
anomaly in human nature, I will ask 
you to look abroad and see whether 
the same disposition which led the 
Jews to crucify Jesus, is not still mani- 
fested towards his gospel. How ma- 
ny are there in our day, who notwith- 
standing all the evidence from mir- 
acles and prophecies, contemptuously 
deny the divinity of the scriptures, 
and that too without having taken the 
trouble to examinetheir claims. How 


many are there who admitting the 
general authenticity of the Bible, frit- 
ter away its precious contents, and 
reject the whole plan of salvation, or 
maintain that it shall finally be as 
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well with the wicked as with the right- 
eous. flow many are there who are 
offended by the strictness of the Divine 
law or by the simple statement of 
those doctrines which lay man in the 
dust, and place the crown upon the 
Saviour’s head. Does not this read 
volumes to us on the character of hu- 
man nature ? Would it be possible to 
present in a more intelligible form, 
the labyrinths, the dark and mazy 
windings, and the almost unconquera- 
ble perverseness of the heart of man, 
than is furnished in the history of his 
opposition to the gospel of Christ ;—a 
system at once the most pure, the 
most noble, the most benevolent, and 
the most deeply interesting to the hu- 
man family that was ever given to the 
world ! Surely here is a fair exhibi- 
tion of what is in man. 

Once more : It is the genius of the 
gospel to impart a knowledge of the hu- 
man character by directing every man 
to anexamination of his own heart. 
The very first demand which it vir- 
tually makes of us is, that we should 
look inward upon ourselves 3 because 
it professes to reveal a method of 
salvation, and takes for granted the 
fact that we are deadin sin, and until 
we have become convinced of this by 
an examination of our own hearts, we 
are of course not prepared to avail 
ourselves of the blessings which the 
gospel proposes. Hence it is that it 
charges home upon the sinner his 
suilt, and bids him proud and rebel- 
tlous as he is, tobold communion with 
himself ;—to retire into the secret 
chambers of his soul, and weigh the 
principles and motives of his conduct, 
and explore all the concealed laby- 
rinths of his pollation: and not till he 
has done this does it give one ray of 
encouragement that the blessings 
which it offers can ever be secured to 
him. And after he has actually been 
renewed in the temper of his mind, 
and become a partaker of the conso- 
lations of the gospel, it still presses 
upon him the importance of self-com- 
munion, as the great secret of reli- 
vious improvement ; for without it 
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all experience proves that the grace; 
of the christian will be obscured ang 
his consolations decline. Thus it ap. 
pears that a practical reception of the 
gospel necessarily includes a fami. 
jar acquaintance with the heart: jy 
is essential in order to its regenera. 
ting efficacy being felt upon the 
mind, as well as to that progressive 
and perfect state of sanctification 
Which it contemplates. 

From the view which has now bee, 
taken of this subject we may infe; 
with great certainty the divinity of 
the gospel. ‘Come see a man which 
told me all things that ever I did, 
said the woman of Samaria, and jim. 
mediately added by way of. infer- 
ence, ‘fs not thts the Christ? [py 
hike manner, atter having seen that 
the gospel is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, 
may we not say, with equal coni- 
dence ;—Is not this gospel what it 
claims to be, a revelation from a- 
bove? Does it not bear upon it tie 
hroadest and most ‘intelligible evi- 
dences of divinity ? Has it not, ii 
! may be allowed the cxpression, 
something of the omnipresence oi 
its Author,whose eyes are as a flame 
of fire? Tell me, ye who venture 
to pronounce it a fable, whence it is 
that it has such power to reveal the 
secrets of the heart; that In so many 
ways it unlocks the secret chambers 
of the soul, and traces the dark anu 
devious windings ot human nature. 
On this single practical effect, I had 
almost said, we might venture to res! 
its claims to a divine origin ; fu 
when the infidel shall have told us 
how it is that a book written for the 
most part by simple and _ illiterate 
men has such an omnipotent infu: 
ence in displaying the human chal 
acter, he will have accounted for 2% 
great a miracle as any to which his 
faith is demanded in the word ©! 
God. This indeed is but one branch 
of the evidence of Revelation, and! 
is one which is not the most frequent: 
ly adverted to ; but if all the res 
were blotted out, this might remalt 
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‘9 challenge a solution from infideli- 
iy whieh it would never be able to 
rive. EVANGELICUS. 


The first removal of the Ark by Da- 
sd considered, and the divine 
judgment attending it, vindicated. 
—A SERMON. 


(], Samuel vi, 7. And the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Uz- 
sah: and God smote “a there 
for his error; and there he died 
by the ark of God. 


The dealings of Jehovah with bis 
ancient people, as transmitted to us 
by the Holy Spirit, are replete with 
interesting and important instruc- 
tion. On the sacred page, no char- 
acter is Introduced, nor Is any event 
recorded, which may not be impro- 
ved tor the spiritual benefit of those, 
who are searching after the knowl- 
edge of God. The passage betore 

presents to our view one of the 
most solemn events contained in the 
Old Testament. Such were the 
circumstances of Uzzah’s death. that 
it gave a greater shock to David and 
the whole house of Israel, than if 
thousands of their number had fallen 
in the field of battle, had been 
‘wept off by some mortal disease. 
This man, though not a priest, was 
professedly engaged in the service 

i the sanctuary ; and, while thus 
engaged, the invisible hand of God 

‘ruck him lifeless, in the presence 
af all the congregation, and he fell 
Jown betore the ark. 

It will be recollected by all, who 
re conversant with the sacred wri- 
‘ings, that in the days of Eli, the 

tk of God was captured by the 
Philistines, who placed it in the 
WOUSE of Dagon, their idol- god, 
This act of that ignorant and # ay \- 
TOUS people brought upon them a 
‘ties Of distressing judgments. The 
land of that holy Bel ‘ing, who rules 
'N the heavens, was ‘heavy upon 
‘vein. Notonly was their idol over- 
‘rown, and his limbs torn from him: 
“ut there was destruction throuchout 


all their city. After seven months’ 
experience, they were induced to re- 
turn the ark to his place. ‘The 
Philistines accordingly brought it to 
Bethshemesh ; and from thence it 
was conveyed to Kirjath-jearim, 
where it abode in the house of Abin- 
idab, during the reign of Saul. 
From this place, David had now 
proposed to bring up the ark, that 
it might dwell in the city of David. 
Addressing the congregation of Israel 
he said, ‘If it seem good unto you,and 
that it ‘he of the Lord our God, let 
us send abroad unto our brethren 
every where, that are left in all the 
land of Israel, and with them also 
the priests and Levites, which are in 
their cities and suburbs, that they 
may gather themselves unto us. 


And let us bring again the ark of 


our God unto us: for we inquired 
not at it in the days of Saul. And 
ail the congregation said, that they 
would do so: for the thing was 
right in the eyes of all the people. 
Sv David gathered all Israel togeth- 
er, from Shihor of Egypt, even unto 
the entering of Hemath, to bring the 
ark of God from Kirjath- jearim., 
And David went up and all Israel 
to Baalah, that is Kirjath-jearim, 
which belonged to Judah, to bring 
up thence the ark ot God, the Lord, 
that dwelleth between the cheru- 
bims, whose name is called on it.’’* 

And they set the ark of God upon 
a new cart, and brought it out of the 
house of Abinidab that was in Gibe- 
ah: and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons 

Abinidab, drave the new cart, 
And they brought it out of the house 
of Abinidab, which was at Gibeah, 
accompanying the ark of God ; and 
Ahio went betore the ark. And Da- 
vid, and all the house ot Israel,play- 
ed betore the Lord on all manner ot 
instruments made of fir-wood, even 
on harps, and on psalteries, and on 
timbrels, and on cornets, and on 
cymbals.’ ‘Truly all this had the 
appearance of a revival ot religion— 
a revival of that zeal for God, and 
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his worship, which had so exceed- 
ingly languished in the reign of Saul. 
But all was not right, as is seen in 
the sequel of this interesting account. 
** And when they came to_Nachon’s 
threshing-floor, Uzzah put forth his 
hand to the ark of God, and took 
hold of it; for the oxen shook it. 
And the anger of the Lord was kind- 
led against Uzzah : : and God smote 
him there for his error; and there 
he died by the ark of God.’’—What 
a check this awful event must have 


given to the religious exercises of 
that day, and to the zeal and j joy of 


the congregation! A man of distine- 
tion, to whom they had inconside- 
rately assigned a very active part, 
was struck dead before the ark. 
David, as it is expressly mentioned, 
was afraid of God that day, saving, 
‘¢ How shall I bring the ark of God 
home to me?’ Greatly disconcert- 
ed, and feeling himself wholly un- 
prepared to receive it, he carried 


it to the house of Obededom. 
Some great fault must have been 
committed on that occasion, or such 


display of God’s wrath 


an awiul 
would not have been witnessed. 
This affecting instance shows us, 
that there may be much zeal in reli- 
gion, and no less yoy expressed, when 
at the same time, God may view 
himself exceedingly dishonored, by 
measures, which may be adopted, 
with a professed design to promote 
his glory. The way in which God 
was dishonored, on that day of reli- 
gious rejoicing, may not, by all who 
have often read the account, be cor- 
rectly understood. It ik be the 
object of this discourse to point out 
by the light of scripture, the great 
errors committed on that occasion, 
and to show what improvement we 
ought to make of them. In prose- 
cuting the subject it is proposed to 
show, 

[. ‘hat David and all the peo- 
ple were chargeable with a great 
fault. 

The sin, however, did not consist 
in David’s proposal to bring up the 
ark from Kirjath-jearim ; tor its sa- 
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cred use, as God had particularly 
directed by Moses, had already we 
too long neglected. David ach rol. 
edged, that they had not enquiied at 
it, in the days of Saul. But trom the 
time of Moses, until it was captured 
by the Philistines, the ark of God 
was considered as the delight and 
glory of Israel. There was great 
need of the reformation contempla. 
ted, and of this all the people were 
evidently conscious. 

Neither did the error, committed 
on that occasion, consist in David's 
calling thein all to repair to the place, 
where the ark had been so long de- 
posited. Its removal was a solemn 
transaction. They went to accom. 
pany the God of Israel to the city of 
David; and it was highly becoming 
that they all should unite in this ef- 
fort for a reformation, and in paying 
this homage to the Lord their God. 
Neither did the sin of that day con- 
sist in the expressions of joy, by sing- 
ing and bowing the knee before the 
Lord, as the ark proceeded. ‘I’ 
have accompanied the ark, without 
any expressions of reverence and 


joy would have evinced their stupid- 


ity. The scene was interesting ; 
and, on many accounts, calculated 
to awaken in their breasts, emotions 
which no language can describe. 
On reviewing the transactions ol that 
day, thus far, we discern nothing im- 
proper. 

But while we notice in their move: 
ments and zeal much to commend, 
there is ground lett to bring a serious 
charge against them. They violated 
a plain and positive precept of God. 
Their great error is discovered 1 
their manner of bringing up the ark; 
for they ignorantly or inconsiderate- 
ly placed it upon a cart, to be drawu 
by oxen, in imitation of the unci!- 
cumcised Philistines. The ark was 
sanctified, and made the dwelling 
place of the Most High. Their mode 
of conveying it was void of revel: 
ence toward God, and contrary to 4 
positive precept. The divine di- 
rection, with respect to the building 
of the ark, as recorded in Exodus 
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xxv. was that it should be furnished 
with four rings, one at each corner, 
in which staves of shittim-wood were 
to be put, and always kept, that 
whenever it was carried, it might be 
borne on men’s shoulders. it ap- 
ears also, that the Levites were 
particularly consecrated by God to 
the service of bearing the ark. This 
office, as is expressly stated in the 
4th chapter of Numbers, was assign- 
ed to that branch of the descendants 
of Levi, who were called Kohathites. 
The Holy One of Israel made it their 
duty to bear the ark on their shoul- 
ders, no less than he now makes it the 
duty of those, who are invested with 
the ministerial office, to preach the 
gospel and administer its ordinances. 
jt was a duty with which they might 
not dispense. Aaron and his sons, 
nho were consecrated to the office 
of priests, were commanded to cov- 
er the ark, and to take care of all the 
vessels of the sanctuary. When they 
were about to move the ark, the 
priests only might perform the ser- 
vice of covering it. Accordingly we 
find the following charge in the 4th 
chapter of Numbers: ‘*When Aaron 
and his sons have made an end of 
covering the sanctuary, and all the 
vessels of the sanctuary, as the camp 
is to set forward; after that the sons 
of Kohath shall come to bear it; but 
they shall not touch any holy thing, 
lest they die. ‘These things are the 
burden of the sons of Kohath, in the 
tabernacle of the congregation.”’ 
Noticing these plain and positive di- 
rections, given by Jehovah himself, 
are not our minds filled with aston- 
ishment, that David, with the priests, 
and Levites, and congregation of Is- 
racl, should presume to put the ark 
ot the Lord ina cart, to be drawn 
byoxen? Does it not appear, that 
fod bad done and said enough to 
make the impression deep and abid- 
ing on their minds, that his holy 
place was not to be defiled by the 
hands of men, that there should be 
10 intruders into offices of his ap- 
pointment, and that in sacred things 
men should be very careful to pro- 
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ceed according to the divine rule? 
They might have recalled the noto- 
rious instance of Nadab and Abihu, 
who were consumed in a moment, 
for offering strange fire before the 
Lord, which he commanded them 
not. They might have recollected 
the destruction, consequent on the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram. They might have recol- 
lected the inconceivable distress, 
which came upon the PaAzlistines, for 
their unhallowed use of the ark of 
the Lord, who hastened to convey it 
out of their land, lest they shculd 
all perish. They might have recol- 
lected the fifty thousand and seventy 
men of Bethshemesh, who so gladly 
received the ark, when returned 
from the Philistines, and who were 
slain before the Lord, because they 
presumed to look into it. ‘They 
might also have called to mind the 
affecting speech, made by survivors 
in Bethshemesh, after this destruc- 
tion, and signal display of divine 
wrath :—Who is able to stand be- 


fore this holy Lord God? and 


to whom shail he go up from us? 
All these great events, which were 
calculated to make every ear tingle, 
had transpired before David and the 
congregation of Israel undertook the 
important service of moving the ark. 
If there had been none concerned in 
this important business but a compa- 
ny of ignorant men, who had little or 
no acquaintance with the service of 
the sanctuary, the error committed 
would excite less astonishment. But 
the great, the pious, the wise king 
David was present, who directed 
their movements, in all the prominent 
measures, and whose counsel was 
doubtless followed. Zadok and 
Abiathar, the priests, and the whole 
company of Levites were present, 
together with captains of thousands 
and hundreds, and every leader in 
Israel. They all saw the ark of 
the testimony put ina cart, to be 
drawn by oxen, contrary to the pos- 
itive precept of God. The y all, 
therefore, partook of the sin of dis- 
honouring Him, in whose service 
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they were engaged. The word had 
gone from the mouth of the Most 
High, particularly when Nadab and 
Abihu were consumed by fire from 
the Lord—‘* I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh me, and before 
all the people wiil IT be glorified. a 
On this day of religious rejoicing, 
and which called them all into ac- 
tion, they committed a great error; 
—an error to notice and punish 
which the honour and veracity of 
Giod were pledged. Notwithstand- 
ing all their zeal, they cast reproach 
upon the holy name of God, because 
they did not sanctify him betore the 
people. 

There was an abvious cause for 
their falling into this great error. 
For many years, they had not given 
their attention to the /aw and to the 
testimony. ‘They had experienced 
a famine of the word of life. The 
ark, which contained the law and 
the testimony, had not been ** sought 
unto,’? as had been the case in the 
days of their fathers. "This David 
fully acknowledged, when he said— 
“We inquired not oa it, all the days 
of Saul.” Their condition appears 
to have been similar to that of ma- 
ny people, at this day, among whom 
the instructions of the sanctuary 
have ceased. They had entirely 


[Jung 


in, to keep themselves in ignorance. 
Instead of following the plain direc. 
tions of God, they imitated the un- 
circumcised Philistines, when they 
returned the ark. 

The awful death of Uzzah, who 
instantly fell on the occasion, smit- 
ten by the hand of the Lord, con- 
vinced them all, that they bad zeal, 
which was not according to knowl. 
edge. ‘The mind of David espe- 
cially, was deeply impressed with 
this truth. He acknowledged that he 
was afraid of God, that day. How 
shall 1 bring the ark of God home 
tome?  Kelinquishing, at once, his 
original design, he conveyed it to 
the house of Obededom, the Gittite, 
Where it remained three months. 
During this time, be was searching 
for the errors of that day, and dili- 
gently preparing to make a second 
attempt to removethe ark. Having 
consulted the divine law, as he ought 
to have done before, he now prepar- 
ed a tent for its reception. The pe- 
rusal of God’s word discovered to 
him the errors which had been com- 
mitted, his mind was enlightened, 
and coming forth to the people, he 
unhesitatingly addressed them in the 
following manner: ** None ought t 
carry the ark of God but the Levites: 
for them hath the Lord chosen 
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lost sight of many important truths, 
which doubtless were familiar to 
those who had lived before them. 
The Jaw, not having been consulted 
for a number of years, the wisest and 
most eminently pious men in Israel 
were ignorant of the solemn duties 
of the sanctuary. 

The soul of David “longed and 
even fainted for the courts of the 
Lord, * and when established on the 
throne, he was intent on effecting a 
reformation in Israel. He had zeal 
in this good work, and was instru- 
mental in exciting a degree ot zeal 
in the minds of all the people ; but 
they went forward, without repair- 
ing to the law and to the testimony 
for direction. They appeared to be 
unconscious of their own ignorance, 
and of the situation they had been 


carry the ark of God, and to minis: 
ter unto him forever.’’ To the Le- 
vites he said, ‘*Sauctify yourselves. 
both ye and your brethren, that you 
may bring up the ark of the Lord 
God of ‘lt unto the place which 
I have prepared for it. For because 
ye did it not at the first, the Lord 
our God made a breach upon us, fe! 
that we sought him not after the due 
order.”” Here is presented to us the 
humble and public acknowledgemen! 
of one in a high station. The oe 
vites having suaetilied themselves, 
is € xpressly mentioned, that . 
bare the ark of God upon their shoul- 
ders, with the staves thereon, a 
‘:oses commanded, according to the 
word of the Lord.”’ 

Having seen that the whole con- 
gregation of Israel were greatly In 











fault, on account of the manner of 
their bringing up the ark, the way is 
prepared, 

if. To point out the particular sin 
of Uzzah, which made it proper for 
God to single him out, as a monu- 
ment of his displeasure. 

Of this man it is recorded, that he 
jut forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and took hold of it, for the oxen 
chook it. ‘And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against him; and 
God smote him there for his error ; 
and there he died by the ark of 
God.”’ The Holy Spirit has, in these 
words, specified the particular sin of 
Uzzah. He provoked the God of 
Israel because he put his hand to the 
ark. Inconsiderate man! Perhaps 
he gloried in the service assigned 
him, on this great occasion, and in 
the zeal with which he performed it; 
but be either did not know, or did 
not then reflect, that the holy thing, 
which bore the name of the Lord Je- 
hovah, was not to be touched, even 
by the priests. It was death to touch 
it, as it was to touch Mount Sinai, 
when the Lord came down upon it. 
The Lord had sanctified the ark, and 
mace it holy, though it was compo- 
sed of perishable materials. By di- 
vine direction, it was so constructed, 
that there was no necessity of touch- 
ingit. The Levites were command- 
ed to lift it up by the staves, and 
were charged not to touch any holy 
thing, lest they should die. 

The ignorance of Uzzah furnished 
him with no excuse ; for the laws of 
the sanctuary had been published in 
Israel. By putting his hand to the 
ark, he violated a positive precept of 
God, and was made a monument of 
his holy wrath before all the people. 
He partook of the common error into 
which add the people fell, on that day, 
but probably he was the only person, 
who touched the ark. That holy 
Being, who weigheth all our actions, 
ordered the stumbling of the oxen, 
and the shaking of the ark, that the 
eyes of that ignorant people might 
beopen. He bore with them, until 
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this event took place, aud when Uz- 
zah presumed to touch the sacred 
thing, the wrath of God was imme- 
diately displayed. 

Some reflections on this interest- 
ing portion of sacred history will 
now be subjoined. 

1. A recurrence to this period of 
the church, and to the gross errors 
committed at that time,even by men 
of piety, strongly enforces the ne- 
cessity of public religious instruction. 
It is a lamentable truth, that religious 
krowledge will rapidly decrease in 
any place, where the appointed 
means of disseminating it are not 
continued. Facts have often proved 
that the change in the moral condi- 
tion of the people is soon visible and 
greatly to be deplored. Are there 
any in this highly favored land, who, 
loathing their dear-bought privile- 
ges, indulge the thought, that it is of 
little consequence, for a people to 
assemble together on the Sabbath, 
and on other occasions, to be instruct- 
ed from the divine law, and the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ ? Have they been 
induced to believe, that no very im- 
portant ends are answered by it? 
Such conclusions evince not only a 
criminal inattention to this subject, 
but the dangerous state of that soul, 
which is inclined to adoptthem. Let 
public religious instruction, in any 
place, cease, fora few years only, 
and a reverence for thefholy Sabbath 
will be lost—divine ordinances will 
be laid aside—family prayer will be 
dispensed with—the character of 
God will be very little known, and 
the interesting truths relating to a fu- 
ture world, will be almost excluded 
from the mind. A generation will 
soon arise whose views of divine sub- 
jects will be very obscure and per- 
haps absurd. The ignorance of the 
congregation of Israel, after the irre- 
ligious reign of Saul, furnishes strik- 
ing proof of the necessity of keeping 
up, Without interruption, the means 
of instruction. ‘They were not, at 


that period, without men of prety ; 
but religious knowledge had greatly 
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decreased, because they had left the 
practice of repairing to the law and 
to the testimony. 

In the reign of some of the wicked 
kings, the book of the law was after- 
wards /os/, fora number of years. As 
a natural consequence, ignorance, 
spread again rapidly among all class- 
es of people, even among rulers and 
priests. In repairing the temple, it 
was found, and brought to the good 
king Josiah, who, on hearing the 
words of the book of law read, rent 
hisclothes. He called for the imme- 
diate attention of the people, and ad- 
dressing them, said, ‘‘Great is the 
wrath of the Lord that is kindled 
against us, because our fathers have 
not hearkened to the words of this 
book, to do according unto all that 
is written concerning us.’ Previous- 
ly to this, it bad not entered into his 
heart, that he and his people were 
so ignorant of important duties. 

2. There may be much religious 
zeal among a people, who have im- 
bibed great errors both in faith and 

ractice. The congregation of Is- 
rael embarked with engagedness ina 
good cause ; but no sooner did they 
begin toact, than they betrayed their 
want of light and instruction. Their 
zeal afforded no evidence that they 
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teresting seasons, every step should 
be taken, by ministers and christians 
with the eye fixed on the law and the 
testimony, lest egregious mistakes be 
made, the souls of men endangered, 
and the Holy One of Israel provoked. 
Revivals of religion in this revolted 
world are indescribably important ; 
important in all places, and at al} 
times. Every generation of men 
needs to be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, and must be renewed, or fail 
of seeing the kingdom of God. But 
such revivals and such only, prom- 
ise much good to the church, and 
are tollowed with happy and lasting 
effects which influence people te 
search the scriptures. 

3. We see the great danger of 
neglecting and perverting the posi- 
tive institutions of God. 

All that strictness which the Isra- 
elites were commanded to observe 
in the worship of the tabernacle and 
temple, enforces upon our minds this 
general truth, of which we never 
should lose sight, that we must be 
governed by God’s word. He is as 
jealous of his holy name, in our day, 
as in former days, and no less attach- 
ed to the honour of his positive in- 
stitutions. It is however, not neces- 
sary that such immediate and pub- 
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lic displays of his wrath against 
transgressors should now be made, 
as were formerly witnessed. The 
canon of scripture is complete, and 
the divine character fully establish- 
ed. The man, who was found in Is- 
rael gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
was to be stoned to death, that God’s 
attachment to the institution of the 
Sabbath might be known. Evidence 
of this being once furnished, all, who 
violate the Sabbath by serving them- 
selves, have assurance of being al- 
raigned before that God, who smote 
Uzzah for touching the ark. Equal- 
ly certain is it, that they who call on 
the name of God to witness and sanc- 
tion their falsehoods, will have to an- 
swer for the whole before Him, who 
struck Ananias and Sapphira dead, 
for presuming to lie to the Holy 
Ghost. To all pious minds it is a! 


“sought the Lord after the due or- 
der:”’ for in the height of their ani- 
mation and joy they were dishonour- 
ing him. This may frequently be 
the case among a people, whose at- 
tention is called to the weighty con- 
cerns of the soul ; especially if they 
have not enjoyed much doctrinal in- 
struction. It is of high importance, 
at all times, to search the scriptures 
diligently and prayerfully, and nev- 
er more so than when the minds of 
people are particularly excited to re- 
ligious subjects. It is then, that false 
hopes are obtained, and errors in 
faith and practice imbibed. ‘Toe de- 
ceive men, and to keep them from 
bowing in humble submission at the 
fyot of the cross, Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light, insti- 
gating corrupt teachers to appear 
with activity and zeal, At such in- 
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fecting that these things are so faint- 
ly realized, and that there is so little 
fear of God before the eyes of men. 
The ignorance of a person will fur- 
nish him with no cloak for his sins, 
so long as he may have access to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

May God preserve the gospel and 
its institutions, in all their purity, to 
us and to our children, and merciful- 
ly keep us not only from neglecting, 
but perverting them—from sinking 
into ignorance, and from dishonor- 
ing his holy name. 


—_—— —-~— — 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the power and province of Evil 
yi 


Spirits. 


Human curiosity has been the 
same in every age, though in some 
it has been satisfied by less substan- 
tia! food than in others. In these 
philosophic days, every thing in the 
physical world, is supposed to be 
produced by some cause within the 
limits of the material universe ; but 
the sons of antiquity, whose experi- 
ence was narrow ; and whose phi- 
losophy was imperfect, were satisfi- 
ed by ascribing such changes to the 
agency of supernatural powers. E- 
vents which are now deemed perfect- 
ly simple and easy to be explained, 
were then miraculous and referred to 
the immediate agency of God or of 
demons. It was this which peopled 
earth, seas and skies, with innumera- 
ble orders of shadowy forms, and 
settled over every fountain, stream 
and grove, its presiding deity. It 
afforded opportunity for sorcerers, 
Sybils, and interested priests, to 
practice impositions upon the credu- 
lity of man. 

Even in an age like ours, when 
‘clence and true religion have re- 
inoved us far from the grosser super- 
titions of antiquity, there are few 
who do not feel some remains of the 
opinions of those times when na- 
ons were thrown into consternation 
it the appearance of a comet, and 


decided the most momentous ques- 
tions by the flight of a bird. Spi- 
rits are now sometimes believed to 
ride on the wings of the wind, their 
moanings are heard in the whispers 
of the breeze, and their howlings 
in the rage of the tempest. But 
instead of the Dryads, Satyrs, 
Genii, and elves of ancient times, 
Satan and his angels have become 
the objects which imagination has 
clad in the habiliments of terror. 
Though it is among those whose 
minds have not been greatly « iiti- 
vated that such superstitions chiefly 
prevail, they exert too great an in- 
fluence over many men liberally ed- 
ucated. 

Satan and his angels have almost 
been made to sway the sceptre ot 
universal dominion. By a consent 
too common, they have been invest- 
ed with prerogatives, which, it should 
seem, can belong to God alone; and 
the sacred pulpit has not unfrequent- 
ly been made the engine of extend- 
ing, In the imagination, his powei 
over the bodies as well as the souls 
of men. Sinners have been told 
that to these beings, who, with one 
flap of the wing could shatter the 
universe, they would fall an easy 
prey unless they sought the protec- 
tion of the Great Supreme ; and 
christians have been taught that 
their temporal evils were caused by 
the invisible enemies of the church, 
who sat by, malignantly enjoying the 
ills of human life. 

But a question arises. Is it right 
to urge such motives as these to 
drive men to the fountain of life * 
Accompanied by divine power, are 
not the promises of the gospel sufh- 
cient to allure, and the denunciation 
of God’s wrath, to impel to the Sav- 
iour? or; Have these beings anv 
such power on earth ? 

We reply ; God governs the uni- 
verse. But it is not therefore to be 
supposed that he excludes from it 
the agency of wicked spirits. In- 
deed scripture teaches us that they 
are beings neither powerless nor in- 
active. But neither scripture nor 
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reason compel us to believe, that 
without a special commission, they 
can operate upon the material world. 
Notwithstanding the fictions of Mil- 
ton, and the prevailing belief of the 
unenlightened, Satan and his legions 
cannot hurl the thunder, nor enkin- 
dle lightnings, nor raise the winds 
of heaven, nor deluge earth with the 
waves of ocean. ‘They have no 
power to destroy health, inflict bodi- 
ly pain, or involve in adverse cir- 
cumstances an individual of the hu- 
man race. Such are in scripture 
represented to be the works of De- 
ity. Independent of the dithculty 
in the supposition that finite beings, 
disconnected as they are with matter, 
should hold such sway, it Is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that power would 
be given to malevolent beings which 
would enable them so materially to 
injure the universe. It ts not rea- 
sonable to suppose that God would 
raise up enemies, with whom the 
church on earth must continually 
contend in unequal warfare. Such 
an interference on the part of evil 
spirits, such subjection to them on 
the part of mankind, would, if it 
could be known by mau, excite in 
his breast a superstitious veneration 
for the cause of his calamities, and 
withdraw his reverence from God. 
Since then, there is no necessity for 
their interference, in such a manner, 
in the affairs of this world, may we 
not safely deny that there is such in- 
terference, and affirm that it would 
require no greater exertion of Dei- 
ty to give to us that power which Is 
by so many ascribed to them? 

Yet it cannot be denied that they 
have sometimes exerted a power 
over the material world. ‘The pas- 
sages of scripture which represent 
Satan tempting our mother in the 
form of a serpent, and exercising 
with bodily pains the demoniacs of 
the New Testament, though they 
have been interpreted otherwise, to 
me, clearly convey this idea. But 
these are almost the only passages 
by which such an opinion can be 
maintained. Others, which in our 
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version seem to have the same sig- 
nification, might bave been render 
ed in a different sense. Since then 
the passages of scripture attributing 
to them sich power are few, and 
other passages (as the two first chap- 
ters of Job) represent this power as 
delegated for an express purpose ; 
since too there are no other well au. 
thenticated accounts of their having 
appeared ina visible form, or exert. 
ed an immediate visible influence 
over matter, shall we not believe that 
it is entirely beyond their natural 
province P 

But it is not only in ascribing to 
them physical power that the error 
consists. It is very generally be- 
lieved that their knowledge extends 
to almost every thing on earth, and 
that they can carry on, by their own 
personal iniluence, simultaneous op- 
erations in regions the farthest sepa- 
rated trom each other. Ip other 
words, that they are not only omnip- 
oteut, but omniscient and omnipres- 
ent. Those who entertain such ideas 
of Satan aed his angels, have some 
Opinions in common with the idola- 
ters of Atrica.—With regard to the 
degree of knowledge which they do 
possess, we can, in this life, arrive 
at no certain conclusions. ‘There is 
nothing unreasonable in the beliei 
that their intellectual powers are su- 
perior to our own, and that they 
know many things which we cannot 
know ; Wor is there any absurdity in 
believing that we are acquainted 
With many things of which they have 
no knowledge. Indeed two finite 
minds, the one from the beginning, 
connected, and the other disconnect- 
ed, with matter, must necessarily 
have different kinds of knowledge, 
and of the same kind, different de- 
grees. For the mind, as far as we 
know, primarily derives its ideas 
from the circumstances in which it Is 
placed and the objects by which it 
is surrounded. It ought not to be 
supposed that Satan or any of his 
angels knows all the thoughts which 
pass through the minds of every 
individual on earth. Such com- 
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prehension of view is omniscience 
itself. 

The province of Satan is tempta- 
tion. How far the innate depravity 
of our hearts and the circumstances 
in which we are placed, operate in 
presenting to us unholy motives, we 
cannot determine. We know they 
exert a mighty power in leading us 
astray from God. But we know that 
bad motives are frequently present- 
ing to our minds, when they could be 
suggested neither by the circumstan- 
ces in which we are placed, nor the 
principle of mental association,though 
under the influence of innate deprav- 
ity. We can attribute them to no 
other cause than the agency of wick- 
ed spirits. 

That Satan can affect our thoughts 
by suggesting motives toour minds,— 
that he is not confined to the slow 
movements of mortal tlesh,—that he 
has numerous emissaries, spirits like 
himself, who are busily employed in 
the foul work of temptation, scrip- 
ture, if not experience, abundantly 
testifies. He is designated by the 


names of ‘tempter,’ ‘the enemy of 


souls,’ ‘the deceiver;’ terms signifi- 
cant of his employment. We are 
told that he is ever on the alert to 
tempt man to sin against his Ma- 
ker, that he influenced Judas to be- 
tray his Lord, and that saints must 
watch and pray, that they may be 
delivered from his wiles. 

Sut, at the same time, we are in- 
formed that if we use the proper 
means, we can repel his mightiest at- 
tacks, and frustrate his most deep 
laid stratagems. ‘ Resist the devil,’ 
says the apostle, ‘and he will flee 
irom you.’ Let the christian ‘ gird 
on the whole armor of God,’ let him 
stasp ‘the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God,’ and take ¢ the 
shield of faith,’ and he will be able 
to ‘quench all the fiery darts’ of the 
wicked one. It was by means of this 
word that Christ, our great example, 
successiully discomfited his enemy, 
on the ‘exceeding high mountain,’ 
‘on the pinnacle of the temple,’ 
and in the lonely wilderness of Ju- 





dea. Satan cannot compel us te 
commit sin. Such compulsion would 
be the destruction of our moral agen- 
cy. It would entirely free us from 
the guiltof crime. ‘The punishment 
would fall upon Ais head, while we 
should be forever screened by the 
strictest justice. 

We have no evidence then, that 
the power of Satan and his angels 
can be exerted over the material 
world, unless by a special commis- 
sion, which expires as soon as the 
occasion for it has ceased. 

We cannot believe that their 
knowledge is so vastly comprehen- 
sive as by many it is supposed to be; 
nor that they, or any finite spirits, 
can operate simultaneously in re- 
gions far remote from each other. 

Indeed, the New Testament every 
where represents Satan as acting 
within bounds, as ‘reserved in ever- 


lasting chains, unto the judgment of 


the great day.’ With these views, 
I cannot but think that the supersti- 
tion ought to be deprecated which 
exalts him, or his angels, to divint- 
ties. 

Superstition is by no means es- 
sential to religion. Never has a su- 
perstitious belief in the great power 
of Satan been effectual in restraining 
sin; never has it excited in man one 
feeling of love for his Creator. 

A. Erarot. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
. Exposition of Matthew xvi. 18. 


And I say unto thee, that thou art 
Peter ; and upon this rock I will 
build my church. 


The darkness which has shaded 
this passage of divine truth, has 
probably been caused entirely by 
the undue attachment of some toa 
system, and by the needless appre- 
hension of others. 

‘The humble christian approaches 
Divine Revelation with that awe and 
reverence which he bears to its Dread 
Author. In receiving the kingdom 
of heaven as a little child, he does 
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not dictate a language nor a doctrine 
to revelation, but humbly approach- 
es it to receive instruction. What if 
some pervert it, he is not concerned 
for the ark, though the oxen shake it; 
he is not afraid of the consequences 
of receiving the truth. He knows 
that the truth will be, to many, a sa- 
vor of death unto death. 

The plain and easy construction 
of the passage before us, is, that Pe- 
ter was declared by our Lord to be a 
rock on which he would build his 
church. No man of common intel- 
ligence would think of putting any 
other construction upon it, betore he 
apprehended frightful consequences, 
or imagined he saw the ark tremble. 

Obj. 1. Making Peter the founda- 
tion of the church, is putting him in 
the place of Christ, who alone is the 
foundation on which his church 
erected. 

Ans. By what logic is this conse- 
quence drawn? Who ever thought 
of putting the foundation of a build- 
ing in competition with the builder ? 
What comparison is to be drawn be- 
tween the materials and the builder? 
What are the stones aud mortar ofa 
foundation, to him who lays them 
there? Shall the bulky rocks of a 
foundation, or the massy pillars of 
an edifice, rise up and demand of 
the architect a share in the honor of 
his workmanship? And what if Si- 
mon, what if all the apostles and all 
the prophets, as squared and polish- 
ed stones, are fitted and Jaid in the 
foundation of the Holy Temple of 
God? Is the glory theirs? or is it 
his who built both the foundation and 
the Temple ? 

Obj. 2. If the term ‘rock’ is met- 
aphorically applied by the Holy 
Spirit to our Lord, we cannot apply 
it to Simon without making him, in 
some measure, equal in authority to 
our Lord himself. 

Ans. Every term, literal or meta- 
phorical, avhich is applied to our 
Lord, which does not imply his di. 
vinity, may, In some correct sense, 
be applied to his holy apostles. Was 
he a bishop? so were they. Was 
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he a minister? so were they. Was 
he a shepherd or pastor? so were 
they. Was he the Son of God? so 
were they ; I. John 3. 2.; but notin 
the same sense. ‘They were sons 
by adoption ; but ‘ who can declare 
his generation ?? Was he compared 
to a sheep? so were they. Was he 
called a lamb ? so were they. ‘ Feed 
my lambs.’ Was he called a cor- 
ner-stone ? so were saints. Ps. 144, 
12, ‘that our daughters may be as 
corner-stones, polished after the si- 
militude of a palace.’ Was he call- 
eda Savior? so were they. ‘ That 
I might save some.’ ‘ Thou shalt 
both save thyself, and them that 
hear thee.’ [ might thus proceed 
with examples—but enough. It will 
be admitted, that our Lord’s being 
called a rock, furnishes no argument 
against his calling Simon arock, It 
must also be evident, that calling Si- 
mona rock on which Christ would 
build his church, no more dishonors 
our Lord, nor gives Simon any equal- 
ity with him, than calling the Sena 
ters of Jerusalem, corner-stones; or 
Paul and Timothy, Saviors, makes 
them equal in authority to him. 

It should, however, always be re- 
collected, that when we call the 
apostles or the saints, rocks, founda- 
tions, pillars, &c. we do not put them 
in equality with our Lord. He is 
the great rock on which these foun- 
dation-rocks and pillars stand. He 
is infinitely above them, being the 
chief corner-stone—the selft-existent 
rock, on which not only the church 
but the whole created universe rests. 
He is the builder of them all. And 
by him they hold their existence. 

The construction above given to 
this passage, ought to be received as 
the true one. 

Because it is the natural con- 
struction of the passage. It must 
therefore be held as the true one un- 
til disproved to be so, 

2. Because all the other construc- 
tions which have been given to tt, 
are strained and unnatural. ‘To say 
that Christ meant himself, or Simon’s 
confession, as the rock on which he 
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would build his church, is altogether 
syatuitous. It is doing violence to 
the passage and to common sense. 
1f Christ is sometimes called a rock, 
sometimes a shepherd, sometimes a 
corner-stone and sometimes a Sav- 
ior, it will not do to force every pas- 
cage into an application ta him, in 
which these metaphors are met with. 

3. Because our Lord had long be- 
fore surnamed Simon, Rock, by two 
names, Cephas and Petros, both 
bearing the same interpretation— 
both meaning rock; by which we 
know that our Lord meant to be un- 
derstood, as calling him a rock. 
And surely we need not be afraid to 
call himso. In the passage before 
us, however, he is not only called a 
rock, but the foundation-rock on 
which Christ would build his church. 
Well—we know by inspiration that 
the church is built upon such foun- 
dation-rocks. ‘The apostle declared 
tothe Ephesian church, that they 
were built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone. When it is remarked that 
Jesus Christ ts the chief corner-stone, 
itis clearly implied that there are 
other and minor corner-stones. The 
church, therefore, is built upon such 
foundation-rocks as Peter. But 
Christ is the great builder, and as 
much above him in dignity, authori- 
ty and honor, asthe builder is supe- 
rior to the foundation or the building. 
Yea, he is worthy of more glory than 
Moses or Peter, in as much as he 
who hath builded the house, hath 
more honor than the house. Heb. 3. 
3. Since, then, the church is built 
upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, if Scripture may be 
its own interpreter, we know in what 
sense Peter was the rock on which 
the church is built. The prophets 
and the other apostles had the same 
faith, and were equally ‘ workers to- 
gether with God’ in building up the 
church, and are equally with Peter, 
in the above passage of Scripture, 
assigned their places in the founda- 


‘ion of the church. On all these 
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rocks, as a foundation, the church is 
built. Whether because Simon an- 
swered for all the apostles, they 
were all addressed through him; or 
whether our Lord alluded to Simon 
alone, in view of his signal labors 
on the day of Pentecost, in constitu- 
ting and organizing the church un- 
der the gospel dispensation, is per- 
haps immaterial to us; though the 
above quotation from the Ephesians 
strongly supports the former. But 
if the passage be taken in the latter 
sense, it admits of as easy an inter- 
pretation as the following, viz. Mar- 
tin Luther was the foundation on 
which the reformation was built. He 
was the rock on which the Invisible 
Head of the church erected that stu- 
pendous edifice. He was the Mount 
Atlas, on which the thunder and 
lightning, the storms and tempests of 
the papal empire, were poured in 
vain. His firmness could not be 
shaken; because the Head of the 
church would build the reformation 
upon him. 

4. The construction herein con- 
tended for, is the true one, because, 
being dictated by the plain and nat- 
ural import of the words, it is sup- 
ported by Scripture analogy. Saints 
are called corner-stones, Ps. 144.12. 
Jeremiah is called an iron-pillar, 1. 
18. The apostles and prophets are 
called the foundation on which the 
church is built. Ephesians 2. 20. 
James, Cephas and John are called 
seeming pillars, Gal. 2.9. Perse- 
vering saints are called pillars, Rev. 
3. 12. The whole church collective- 
ly is called the pillar and the ground 
of truth, I. Tim. 3.15- And Simon 
was, by twosignificant names, term- 
ed a rock, by our Lord himself. A 
natural and plain construction of a 
passage,so abundantly supported by 
scripture analogy must be received 
as the true one. 

Finally, This construction is the 
true one, because the succeeding 
verse compels us to adopt it. ‘And 
I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
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bound inheaven. Suppose we could, 
viet arntts, extricate the apostle from 
the foregoing verse, we cannot ex- 
tricate him from this. Therefore we 
should have gained nothing. It is 
much easier for us, and more re- 
spectful to Scripture, to leave the 
apostle a place with his brethren in 
the foundation of the church, where 
fod has placed him and them, than 
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to pursue the vain object of displac- 
ing him. What is said of Peter, with 
respect to the commitment of the 
keys, is equally applicable to all the 
apostles and to ali the faithful minis- 
ters of the gospel, who faithfully ex- 
hibit and insist upon the indispensa 
ble conditions of salvation. 
‘THEODORE 
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Fir the Christian Spectator. 
The Pensioner. 


A FEW years since, for the restora- 
tion oi my health, I juaclved to visit 
the waters ot Lake George, and the 
country adjacent. 
country is well known ; for independ- 
ently of its neighbourhood tothe Fort, 
and battle-grounds of Ticonderoga, 
where mavy a warriour bled in our 
Revolutionary strugyle, its scenes, in 
themselves,are objects ofgreat interest. 
The passing stranger can scarcely ce- 
train trom teeling very sublime emo- 
tions, as he rambles over the grounds, 
and surveys the ruins of the old Fort, 
now almost gone todecay. He cannot 
well refrain, if he possess a tolerable 

share of imagination, from calling to 
his mind the heroes, and struggles of 
other times. He will taney he can 
almost hear the savage yell, aud see 
uplitted the murderous tomahawk ;— 
can almost hear the roar of thunder- 
ing cannon, and sce fail the groups of 
the dying. But grand, awtul, aud in- 
teresting as may be the emotions, 
which imagination and recollection 
awaken, while recalling the deeds of 
days gone by; they can searcely 
transcend those, which he feels, while 
he surveys the sublime scenes opened 
to his view, in every direction around 
Lake George. ‘The beautiful trans- 
parency of the waters, and the gran- 
deur of the veighbouriug mountains, 
which seem to rise out of the very 


‘This section of 


waves, and by which they are pent 
up In one vast reservoir, produce in 
the mind of bim, who loves to con- 
template nature in her noblest and 
richest apparel, a state of the most 
interested, and delicions feeling. 
What traveller has past this way, 
and did not feel himself transported 
at the sight of Rogers’ Rock, stretch- 
ing its proud summit tothe sky. Of- 
ten does the stranger, as he is gliding 
swiftly in his boat down the “Lake, 
when he comes in full view of this 
rock, request the watermen to rest 
on their oars that he may contemplate 
its sublimity in silence. IL can dis- 
tinctly recollect my emotions when | 
firstsaw it. Thad heard its story, and 
the circumstances which gave nane 
to it, and fancied | could almost see 
the bold Rogers, and his daring follow- 
ers, descending its steep and then i ICV 
declivity, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and the astonished and blood- 
thirsty savages, shouting above on Its 
bleak soumit, and looking down with 
the keenest vexation upon those who 
so late had been their prisoners, and 
who were to have been burnt alive 
on that very summit, whence none 
but themselves would have dared to 
descend. It was such scenes that | 
intended to make my study,and de- 
light, as I lett home,and intwo days 
arrived at ihe borders of the Lake. 
Itany of my readers have pas 


‘sed from one end of this Lake to 


the other, they may have observed 
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on the eastern shore, about ten, or 
eleven miles from the outlet, a little 
cottage. It stands at the bottom of 
a narrow glen, a few rods distant 
from the water’s edge. A _ little 
cove puts up from the Lake, be- 
tween the rugged mountain on one 
side, and the southern skirt of the 
olen on the other. ‘The clouds in a 
lowering day are always seen to rest 
on the summit of the mountains, which 
arise on each side of the ravine, which 
stretches off to the east of the cottage. 

Half way up these heights the eagle 
builds her nest, without fear of moles- 
tation, and seems to look down from 
her conscious elevation in defiance of 
man below. ‘The white washed cot- 
tage, and the swelling mountains have 

a pleasing and imposing effect, when 
viewed from the water. It was here, 
one evening, [ requested the boatmen 
to land me, as I was returning from 
the excursions of the day. 

There are seasons in the life of al- 
most every map, When he needs not 
the formality of an introduction to a 
stranger to enable him to commence 
an acquaintance. ‘The mind ts insuch 
a state of buoyancy, and good feeling, 
that we feelevery stranger, whom we 
meet to be an acquaintauce,and every 
uuman being our brother. Such 
were my feelings, as | walked leisure- 
ly forward saaieaeds an elderly, and 
venerable looking man, who sat be- 
side his humble dw elling, enjoying 
the calm pleasures of the evening. 
After the usual salutation of strangers 
he invited me to take a seat beside 
him. 1 soon found that | had intro- 
duced myself to a plain, open-hearied, 
but poor man, upon whose head prob- 
ably sixty winters had shed their 
snows. His countenance was inteili- 
gent, though there was an expression 
of sorrow upon it. He seemed to 
possess an intellect, endowed with 
good sense, of a sober, meditative 
cast. He portrayed in lively col- 
ours the beauties of the scenery 
around him, which showed that he 
had not yet become insensible to the 
charms of nature by the lapse of years. 
fle adverted also to the fast ap- 
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proaching hour, when he should ne 
longer be animated by these scenes. 
‘Stranger,’ said he, with seriousness, 
and emphasis, ‘see you that setting 
sun; though it may set to night in 
darkness » yet it will rise again to mor- 
row, and rise perhaps in far brighter 
glory. But ey ae a will set to 
rise no more.’ Itmay rise, said I, in 
eternity. The poor Pensioner, for 
such I learned he was, was silent; and 
I could see the tear standing in his 
eye, as with a worthy hospitality he 
Invited me into his cottage to tarry 
for the night. IT could not accept 
the invitation, but promised to call on 
the following morning. TI then took 
my leave of him; and as we glided 


swiftly down the Lake, aided by a stiff 


breeze, I could not avoid revolving 
in ny mind the adventures of theeve- 
bing. Early on the following morn- 
ing, f lett my lodgings for the Pen- 
sioner’s cottage. ‘The old man was 
waiting to receive me; anddid receive 
me with all the cordiality of an old- 
er acquaintance. I found in the cot- 
tage of this poor, but worthy man, all 
that neatness, and industry could do 
to make him comfortable and happy ; 
for at best his health was but poor, 
aud he appeared to be sinking to the 
grave, under the accumulated weight 
of infirmity and years. _Phough he 
seemed to possess an imagination, 
Which could soar above the moun- 
tains, which surrounded him, and 
visit the busy abodes of man beyond 
them; yet he appeared like one insu- 
lated, and shut out from the bustle 
aud perplexities of the world, and 
with few regrets could have parted 
with it forever. There was, howev- 
er, the love of one tender object, 
which attached him to life. Nothing 


would exceed the filial affection of 


his lovely daughter, over whom the 
fond tather had doated, for seventeen 

years. Her mother 1 died in her 
infancy, and to the bereaved father 
had been left the sole care, and super- 
intendence of the education of bis in- 
fant child. His other children had 
been snatched away, one after anoth- 
er, and it was not a wonder that the 
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aflections of the mourning father had 
taken so firm hold of his daughter, 
since she was all that now remained, 
of aonce numerous family. The war- 
worn veteran gave mea minute histo- 
ry of his life. He related his most 
interesting adventures in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. He had been ad- 
vanced to a station of some honor, 
and trust, in the American army, was 
placed near the body of his general, 
and had served in many daring, and 
hazardous enterprises. He had cul- 
tivated the fields of this little glen, 
while he had been able to labour, and 
from them he had gleaned a scanty 
though comfortable support. In one 
corner of his little farm, he pointed 
out the graves of his wife, and chil- 
dren. ‘My sweet Jane,’ said the old 
man, with tears, ‘is the very image of 
her mother, whom I laid here almost 
seventeen years ago. She has the 
same temper, and manifests the same 
assiduity to make me happy. She 
knows little of the mother she has lost; 
though often, as she has sat on my 
knee in her childhood, has she wept, 

when I told her the story of her moth- 
er. I used often to tell her of the vir- 
tues of her, of whom both she and 
myself were bereft, that I might, if 
possible, form her mind upon the 
same model; for it was that very 
mother who taught me, that to be con- 
versant with virtue, is in a measure, to 
become virtuous ourselves.? And 
was your daughter always assiduous 
{o promote your welfare as now? 
‘No she was notalways so. ‘Though 
she possessed an aimable temper, yet 
she used sometimes to manifest the 
waywardness of youth. ever shall 
i forget the prayers of my poor, dy- 
ing wife, that her infant child might 
be spared in mercy to its father, and 
be to me all that she would have 

heen, had her life been prolonged. 

Never shall I forget her last petition 
tor her little offspring, as she pressed 
itto her expiring bosom, for the last 
time, and then holding it in her feeble 
arms, she said, ‘ Blessed Saviour! I 
beseech thee to be the God of my child, 
as thou hast been my God—to sanc- 


‘ify its heart as I hope thou hast sanc- 


(Jung, 


tified mine. I know thou art able to 
save it. I dedicate my child to thee, 
IT leave it in thy arms. Thou wilt 
not suffer it to perish from thy own 
arms. ‘Thou wilt remember thy an- 
cient covenant, and promise. I pive 
my child to thee. Blessed Saviour! 
accept my humble offering.’—Her 
voice failed. ‘These were her last 
words s—she soon expired. Oh! 
Mr. Ek. you know not how good a 
woman my wife was. I have often 
heard her in the thicket just by us, 
or yonder, where once stood a little 
hovel, earnestly engaged in prayer for 
me. If any are christians I have no 
doubt she was one. And my belov- 
ed Jane was not so like her mother as 
she is now, till two years ago, when 
a missionary called here, two orthree 
times, and gave her that little Bible 
you saw standing upon her shelf. 
For atime | wished my daughter had 
never seen the missionary, she was so 
unhappy. She could do nothing but 
read her Bible, and weep. But after a 
time her mourning was turned to joy, 
and she has been ever since beseeching 
me to be a christian. She is just 
what her mother used to be, and of- 
ten have f heard her praying for me, 
in the same manner and place as her 
mother used to pray. I was once a 
disbeliever in the christian religion— 
thought it all to be the device of man 

—and fora long time after I married 
my wire, [thought she was a vission- 
ary, under the influence of a heated 
imagination. Butupona candid, and 
impartial examination of her feelings, 
and conduct, I was fully convinced 
that they sprang from pure, and 
steady principles, of which T had no 
experience. ‘To witness, as [ do 
daily, how religion influences all the 
conduct of my Jane, and makes her 
happy under all circumstances, serves 
to make me believe how blissful is 
the lot of those who possess it.’? He 
drew a deep sigh, and would have 
proceeded; for I perceived he was in- 
terested in the subject. But the ap- 
proach of a boat to the shore drew 
our attention, and we walked forward 
to meet it. It conveyed a small par- 
ty of youth, who had called to pay 
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their compliments to the Pensioner, 
and his daughter. As the day was 
far spent, I took my leave of the whole 
party, not without leaving a promise, 
that I would call frequently. 1 had 
become but little acquainted with that 
lovely daughter, on whom the old 
man leaned for support. There was 
something so retiring about her, and 
@tso winning, so simple, and yet so 
elegant, so humble, and yet so exal- 
ted. that I could not but admire 
a character made up of such contras- 
ted qualities. I had learned enough 
to know that she was intelligent, 
without ostentation; and modest, with- 
out awkwardness. ‘There was some- 
thing in the character of the old man 
which I did not understand. He was 
frank, and generous, but he seemed 
not to admit me to the deepest feelings 
of his bosom. He was cheerful, but he 
was not happy. Something seemed 
to lie with weight upon his mind. 
With almost the dawn of the first 
fair day, I betook myself to my boat, 
intending to take the cottagers by sur- 
prise, and sit down with them to their 
cheerful breakfast. ‘The sun had ris- 
en, and was beginning to pour down 
his cheering beams along the ravine, 
between the high mountains, when I 
arrived attheglen. All was still, ex- 
cept the far-off, whistling watermen, 
who were urging their boats in varions 
directions over the clear, blue lake, 
aud I saw no living creature around 
the cottage, except the large New- 
loundland mastiff, which lay by the 
door. As I approached the dwelling 
i thought [heard a voice. It was the 
clear, sweet voice of the daughter, 
reading the parable of the prodigal 
son. Lapproached nearer. She read 
with an emphatick, but tremulous 
tone of voice, ‘ I will arise, and go to 
my father, and will say to him, father, 
{ have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son ; make me as one 
of thy hired servants.’ At this mo- 
ment I heard a sobbing, and the old 
man burst into tears. Ina few min- 
utes all was hushed. ‘ Father’ said 


‘he daughter beseechingly, ‘God will 
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receive you if you go to him as the 
prodigal went to his father.’ ‘ Kneel 
down beside me my dear Jane’ said 
the Pensioner. 6 On! thou, who didst 
cause light to shine out of darkness, 
shine into my benighted soul. Thou, 
who didst receive the repenting, re- 
turning prodigal, receive me, who 
am worse than the prodigal.’ After 
a pause— It will not do—I cannot— 
Oh Jane pray for me.’ Jane did 
pray for him, and I could not but 
weep as I listened to her earnest sup- 
plications for her poor father, and 
join my prayers with hers for his re- 
lief. She soon ceased, and I would 
have retreated. But I could not go ; 
for now was explained what had been 
so mysterious, and [ desired to learn 
what I had failed to learn before, and if 
possible to administer relief. The old 
man opened the door and seemed sur- 
prised at seeing me ; but such was his 
salutation that 1 knew I was not un- 
welcome. He was aware that I was 
acquainted with his situation, and did 
not endeavour to conceal it. I step- 
ped forward, and took from the shelf 
a neat little Bible which seemed to 
have been preserved with care though 
much used. The eyes of the daugh- 
ter, which lately had been suffused 
with tears, now beamed with joy, and 
hope. Topenedto the Sist psalm 
and read it. I commented upon the 
nature, necessity and reasonableness 
of true repentance. I endeavoured 
to show how repentance would be ac- 
ceptable to God, through the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The old man 
was moved, and the countenance of 
his daughter brightened with joy, as 
she said, ‘ Father, [know repentance 
to be a happy fecling.? The interest 
this little family manifested in my 
welfare was much increased by this 
morning’s visit. I had been reveal- 
ed to them in anew character, and 
they regarded me not only asa friend, 
but also as a christian. I learned 
from the daughter the history of her 
father’s feelings, for several months 
past. It was more than six months, 
since he began to look forward with 
seriousness to a future world: and 
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for many weeks he had been in much 
the same state of mind, as that, in 
which | now saw him. In my_ fur- 
ther intercourse with him that day, 
[ was convinced that he was anxious 
to secure the better portion ; but he 
was selfish. He was deeply con- 
vinced of sin, yet he would not re- 
pent. His anxiety was not produced 
by fear, but by conviction. 

For several successive days I was 
a constant visitor at the cottage. I 
endeavoured to instruct, but all was to 
ue purpose. Indeed it was not ne- 
cessary. He was well instructed in 
hisduty. But there seemed to be an 
unyielding obduracy in his heart 
which endeavoured to reject every of- 
fer of mercy. Lis obstinacy was not 
so open and tumultuous, as steady, 
and persevering. He knew it to be 
wrong, but he would not overcome it. 
The principles, of a depraved heart, 
were in vigourous, and successful ex- 
ercise. 

One evening as [ was returning from 
the excursions of the day, L thought 
{ would ran my boat into the cove by 
the Pensioner’s dwelling. A heavy 
cloud was hovering in the west, waich 
seemed to presage a storm, and as | 
was alone, | scarcely dared to attempt 
the voyage homeward. On going on 
shore I found the old man, but his 
daughter had gone. IL was told she 
had been sent for by a sick friend, 
whom she had been accustomed to 
visit. It was about sunset, when we 
walked down to the beach to look 
out for the boat, which should bring 
home the sole comtort of her anxtous 
father. ‘1 do not much like that 
dark cloud yonder,’ said the old man 
as we stood upon the shore. * Though 
my sweet Jane has never slept from 
under the paternal roof, | hope she 
will not attempt to return to night.’ 
The shadows of evening were fast 
falling. As we could descry nothing 
of the daughter, we returned to the 
cottage. It was not long before the 
portending storm came on with great 
violence, and the waters were swept 
by one of those terrible gusts, with 
which Lake George is sometimes vis- 
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ited. The heaving, and white-foam. 
ing billows of the Lake made a 
gloomy contrast with the surround. 
ing darkness. A deep dusk hune 
over the face of things, and we could 
discern only enough to see the havoc 
which the storm was making abroad. 
As we sat silently by the window 
ooking out upon this scene, we 
thought we heard cries of distregs. 
In a moment we were upon the beacl. 
But it was so dark that we could dis- 
tinguish objects only at a little dis. 
tance. All was again hushed, except 
the troubled billows, and howling 
blast, and we stood listening in breath- 
less silence. Again we heard a cry, 
It was the last. The old Pensioner’s 
heart died within, for he knew it was 
the voice of his daughter. The 
sound seemed to proceed from some 
one not far from the shore. At this 
moment the mastiff, which stood be- 
side us, plunged into the waves. — [le 
was gone along time, but at length 
returned bearing by his mouth the 
drowned girlk We made every et- 
fort to resuscitate the lifeless body, 
but all was unavailing. The soul 
had lett its earthly tenement, and 
flown to another, and heavenly world. 
We carried the body of poor Jane in- 
to the cottage, and laid it on the hum- 
ble couch it had so often occupied 
The poor old man seemed alive to 
all those heart-rending pangs, which 
his jorlorn condition now made hin 
realize. [lis feelings were thie teel- 
ings of despair. He sat down by the 
bedside of her, who lately was so 
lovely—-hid his face in both his bands, 
and burst into a flood of tears. | 
would have soothed, but I knew | 
could not. After the first paroxysins 
of agony aud grief had subsided, by 
degrees he grew more calm. But! 
thoughthis calmness was incapacily (0 
endure so poignant grief, and that he 
was exhausted by the tempest of his 
feelings. I could see by his courite- 
nance that there was not peace witl- 
in. ‘The cottage was still as the mab- 
sion of Death. While the bereaved 
father sat, intently viewing the inan- 
imate features of his child, the las! 
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ray of hope seemed to expire, and 
there was no longer a tie to bind him 
ro earth. That night was dreadtul 
to us both. ‘The storm was raging 
feartully without,while all was hushed 
like the silence of the tomb within. 
The old Pensioner was the first to in- 
terrupt the stillness. ‘ I did not think 
that the flower, which bloomed so 
sweetly in the :orning would be so 
withered, and dead at night. Ob! 
Fane, Jane! It is hard to part with 
thee—forever too—in one short hour 
torn from my aged arms !’ His feel- 
ings were too big for utterance, and 
his voice faultered. But he struggled 
hard for self-possession, and soon re- 
sumed 3 ‘Lf was always poor—but ne- 
verso poor as now. Oh! Jane, how 
fondly have I nourished thee ! Seven- 
teen years thou hast been my sole 
companion! How kind wast thou to 
me, my daughter ! ‘Thou art gone.— 
Shall L never more hear from thee 
the fervent prayer for thy poor father 
—never more hear thy kind entreaty 
to be reconciled to God r Ah never ! 
Oh! that I might be what thou wast, 
when thou left thy father’s dwelling ! 
But there is no hope for me.’ Here 
the old man again burst Into tears. 
After a short pause,—‘ Yes, | have 
one resource.—I will arise, I wil go 
to my tather, and will say, father I 
have sianed against heaven, and be- 
fore thee, and am not worthy to be 
ealled thine. —Oh! Saviour of sin- 


s! let me come to thee—let me 


i thee my father! I have no friend 
but thee. —I have abused thee—abus- 
ed thy merey.-—i am the chief of sin- 
ners! ——Oh ! cracious Saviour, | 


her 
} 
Cal 


come to thee ashamed, and guilty. If 


T perish, L will perish at thy feet. 
Here Lord IT am—do with me as 
seemeth good to thee’—PThe Pen- 
sloner ceased—his heart was melted 
within bin. ‘Phe thoughts of the 
dead no longer oceupied his mind. 
There was a glow of fervour upon lis 
countenance. Elis soul seemed to be 
elevated above this world, holding 
communion with its God.—We were 
both silent ; but [trust we both pray- 
ed.—I cannot tell all that happened 


JS us 


on that night. Jt is sufficient to say 
we spent the night in prayer by the 
bedside of Jane. The murmuring 
spirit of the father seemed to be hush- 
ed into meek submission. He could 
kiss the hand by which he was smit- 
ten, and thank his heavenly father for 
the chastisement. There was a 
pleasing serenity upon his counte- 
nance, even in the chamber of death, 
which seemed to say, “ all vs well.” 
With the early light of the next 
morning, | went out to visit the neigh- 
bouring settlement, to invite the atten- 
dance of two, or three female friends, 
to do their last offices of kindness to 
the deceased, and make the other ne- 
cessary arrangements for her funeral. 
As I walked along towards my boat, 
I observed a little skiff stranded upon 
the beach. It was the same, which 
conveyed Jane so near the paternal 
dwelling, the preceding evening. 
This circumstance, and a hat, which 
lay ata little distance told me that 
Jane Mandeville was not the only per- 
son, who had been the victim of a 
watery death. ‘The melancholy ti- 
dings of the catastrophe of the pre- 
ceding evening were soon spread wide, 
and deep was the feeling, excited in 
every breast along the shores of Lake 
George. ‘Phe uext day was the sab- 
bath ; and there was sadness upon the 
countenances of those, who convened 
at the glen. ‘The mourners were not 
relatives, for old Mandeville bad none 
remaining. But they had knowr 
Jane in her childbood—had known her 
in her riper years; and many were 
the tears, which were shed that day 
upon her coffin. ‘The Missionary, 
who called at the glen two vears be- 
fure, stoodamong the mourners. He 
had heard of Jane’s death at the set- 
tlement, and hastened to pay his last 
tribute of respect to the deceased, and 
to confort the bereaved father in his 
afiiction. But there was no need ; 
for he felt a consolation in his bosom 
of more value than worlds ;—a con- 
solation, which nothing on earth could 
have imparted. As the funeral pro- 
cession moved slowly towards the bu- 
rial place of the old Pensioner’s fami- 
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ly, there was a deep, and thoughtful 
silence throughout the little concourse. 
The bearers placed the coffin beside 
the grave. The missionary uncover- 
ed his head, and addressed a few 
words to the assembly. They were 
tender, and appropriate, and flowed 
from a feeling heart. ‘The coffin was 
lowered into its narrow cell. I look- 
ed upon the old Pensioner. A tear 
was standing in his eye, but there 

‘as peace, and tranquility in his bo- 
som. He advanced to the head of 
the grave, and, after looking into it, 
he looked round affectionately upon 
the assembly, and said; ‘ my friends, 
there is sorrow in my heart, but it is 
not a sorrow without hope. 1 think 
[can thank the Great Shepherd, that 
he has taken this lamb from me ; for 
before, I wasa lost, aud wandering 
sheep, and would not hear the voice 
of the Shepherd, calling me to his fold. 
I was a prodigal, perishing with hun- 
ger, and would not return to my fa- 
ther, who had bread enough, and to 
spare. I shall soon see my dear Jane 
again. She will not always sleep 
here. ‘The trump of the arch-angel 
will reach the bottom of this grave. 
This narrow house will soon be the 
resting place of usall. 1 feeland am 
assured that I must soon lay these 
limbs beside hers. Let us be like 
her, and I trust we shall meet in hea- 
ven.’ The missionary invoked the 
blessing of God upon the assembly, 
and they silently dispersed to their 
boats. 

For a few days I was a constant 
resident at the glen, and had the sat- 
isfaction of witnessing daily in the 
old Pensioner an increasing, and fer- 
vent piety. He was now happy, re- 
We conversed ; we 
joined our prayers, and praises at the 
throne of grace ; and precious were 
the seasons, which J spent in his cot- 
cage. He sometimes wept at the 
grave of his beloved daughter. But 
there was joy even inhisgrief. The 
Bible of Jane was now his constant 
companion. and much was he consol- 
ed, and animated by its promises ; 
The day at length arrived when I 


[June, 


must take my final leave of the scenes 
of Lake George. The morning was 
fine, and we spent an hour in walking 
about the glen. We conversed—we 
prayed. It was the last time we were 
to be together this side the grave. | 


had endeavoured, as far as possible, 


to ascertain the true character of his 
views and feelings ; and was satisfied 
that he had commenced a new, and 
happy existence, which would only 
bloom here, but would ripen in eter- 
nity. He accompanied me to the 
boat. As we were about to part, 
I expressed my apprehension that 
he would be lonely. “T am not 
alone,” said he, “ and though to go, 
and be with Christ would be far bet- 
ter 5 yet all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait till my change come 
—I hope to meet you in heaven. 
Farewell,’ Farewell, said I, and he 
returned to the cottage. The dwei- 
ling of the Pensioner, and the little 
glen soon vanished from my view. 

A few months since I had occasion 
to visit Lake George. I called at 
the glen. ‘The cottage of the old 
Pensioner was there, but it was with- 
out an inhabitant. I visited the gar- 
den, and Jane was lying between he: 
parents. On enquiring at the neigh- 
bouring settlement, I was told that 
the old man had died a few weeks pre- 
vious, I learned with great satisfaction 
that he had lived in such a manner. 
as to carry conviction to the minds o! 
all, that the grace of God had been 
performing in his heart its perfect 
work. He had spent his time, from 
the period, at which I took leave oi 
him, in pious devotion to his Saviour. 
and died in the triumphs of faith, and 
the hope of a blessed immortality. 
‘‘ Blessed are the dead, who die 10 
the Lord; you saith the Spirit; for 
they rest from their labours, and thei! 
works do follow them.” 

R. Eratot. 


To the Editors of the Christian Spectator. 


Messrs. Epirors, 


I have been not a little gratified of 
late to find that now and then a piece 
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appears in your work written by 
plain man like myself. I like your 
candour in permitting us to speak for 
ourselves, and tell you our pecul- 
yar difficulties :—for if you cannot in 
fact, relieve us from our troubles, yet 
your Sy mpathies are no smail conso- 
jition when no better remedy ts to be 
had. So I must ask your patience 
while I tell my errand. 

It is about thirty tull years, Messrs. 
Editors. since i commenced business 
ints place. Atthattime I was far 
from being wealthy ; but by great 
frugality and industry, I am happy 
to sav, I have arrived at an easy com- 
petence—have my carriage and other 
conveniences so agreeable and_ be- 
coming to a gentleman. But this is 
not what LT wish to say. When I 
first came here, we had a minister 
who had some peculiarities which 
you will soon recognise as common 
among onrancestors. He wasa man 
with whom my feelings could never 
agree. At is true, J used to hear him 
preach as often as once,at least, on ev- 
ery Sabbath, unless whee my books 
absolutely required posting; bat I 
attended meeting more from habit 
than love. He had such a disagree- 
able manner in the pulpit,that it seem- 
ed imposssible for any one to relish 
such preaching. He would preach 
so directly aft one, that you would 
think he had been continually at your 
side the whole week ; and L have 
actually known him so to guess my 
thoughts and plans, that more than 
once I have almost disbelieved my 
wife when she assured me that she 
had never told him any thing about 
my character. He would sometimes 
preach so tremendously, that 1 have 
almost put up both hands to hold my 
hair on my bead. All this was dread- 
tully galling to a man of my standing 
in society; but by riding out for pleas- 
ure, or Staying at home in the fore- 
noon and eating a good hearty din- 
ner, | could bear this tolerably well. 
But I come now to that part of his con- 
duet, the very thought of which vexes 
me. THe was not content to preach 
on the Sabbath with a boldness that 
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would almost tear one’s heart open, 
but he frequently came round making 
what he called pastoral visits. I 
used sometimes to go to meeting in 
the morning and ask him to take a 
seat in my carriage and dine with me; 
but at such times however much pre- 
paration | had made for a good din- 
ner, I could never get him near my 
house. But though he rejected these 
invitations, you must not suppose he 
never visited my family. He would 
often come, indeed, and on such an 
errand, that I frankly confess I have 
many a time hastened out another 
way, in order to avoid his company. 
These were his pastoral visits, as he 
used to call them. I must do him 
the justice, however, to sey, that on 
such occasions he was not actually 
impolite, or severe in his reproofs 5 
but he bad such an artful insinuating 
manner of catechising and conveying 
his thoughts and feelings respecting 
death and eternity, that he would 
not only discover all your foibles and 
weaknesses, but after doing this,would 
give you such a pointed address, and 
put such gloomy images into your 
mind that it would take a whole day 
to get fairly composed. Nor would 
he stop with me; my wife, daughters, 
and even servants must all go through 
the same mill, and all be questioned 
and talked to about their souls; and 
fora long time after his visit, you 
would have taken my family for Nuns 
or Quakers. I cannot well describe 
this peculiar faculty which he had, 
of sitting down by your side, and in 
his easy manner, preaching directly 
at your heart--but though I cannot de- 
scribeit, I can well remember it—for 
even now, [ sometimes have cold 
chills while thinking of what he used 
to say to me. Once when I was 
pleading my good works, on his 
urging repentance, he inquired if I 
thought ‘‘ good works would save a 
friend of his who habitually went to 
the Post-Office on the Sabbath!” I 
really was at a loss to conceive how 
he should have known this was my 
practice. 

You probably suppose by what I 
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man, really knows not which way to 
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ry unpopular among his people. I 
should have supposed this, had I not 
been acquainted with him. But so 
far from being unpopular, he was be- 
loved by almost every individual in 
his parish, notwithstanding he used 
to carry his pastoral visitation into 
every family. This seems to me un- 
accountable ; especially as [ recollect 
that many who were opposed to his 
sentiments were accustomed to esteem 
him very highly. If all hated his 
pastoral preaching as I did, the attach- 
ment of his people is singular. There 
was great mourning at his death, but 
he is gone, and [ have not been troub- 
led with such visits since. 

Soon atter the death of this man, 
we settled another minister, who is 
our pastor at the present time. He 
is so directly the reverse of his pre- 
decessor, that it is with the utmost 
difficulty that [ can find words to ex- 
press to you my admiration of his 
character. He is just the man that 
[ like. The very first sabbath alter 
his settlement, he took a seat in my 
carriage, and partook of a sumptuous 
dinner at my house, (I did not intend 
to tell you of this, Messrs. Editors, 
but itcomes in very apropos) and ever 
since we have been on the best terms 
possible. He is always cheerful and 
gay, and frequently reminds us that 
‘religion does not consist in the shape 
of the iace.? In the pulpit he preach- 
es toa nicety. He deals altogether 
in generals,and gives no home-thursts. 
I meet him frequentiy at dinner and 
tea-parties, aud sometimes at balls ; 
and am more and more delighted 
with him. But above all, he has ne- 
ver troubled me with any of those 
pastoral visits, so harrassing to one’s 
peace. 

But it is now, gentlemen that I 
come to the pith of my communica- 
tion; though vou see how fine a minis- 
ter we have, yet our people are so 
superstitious as to begin to make com- 
parisons between him and his prede- 
cessor. ‘They are loudly calling for 
ministerial visits. Our pastor, poor 


turn. He is willing to make fashion- 
able, and genteel visits, but knows 
not how to ask those puritanical ques. 
tions which his people have been ac. 
customed to hear. Tf little thought 
when our former pastor was asking 
such questions, as *‘ whether they had 
repented of their sins, how they were 
advancing in holiness,’ &c. that he 
was making so much trouble for his 
successor. As Lam no unimportant 
man in our society, I endeavour ia 
every way to hush these rising com- 
plaints. [am sure that our minister 
can talk on serious subjects ; for 
when my wife was sick he was sent 
for. She told him that she ¢ felt her- 
selfto be a great sinner and feared 
she was not a christian,’ and such 
like talk, which I suppose she learn- 
ed from her old pastor ; to these ques- 
tions and doubts, our present pastor 
replied, as I think most admirably. 
He told her that he believed she wa: 
a better christian than St. Paul ;— 
‘‘ tor” said he, * Paul quarrelled with 
a brother Apostle ; but I feel assured 
that you have no such disposition !” 
It is in vain that I tell our people 
thatthe rigid Edwards, and Scott, did 
not visit their people very often ; for 
they ask if these men did not devote 
their lives to their studies,for the good 
of the church, and if our pastor is do- 
ing this. Here I am a little stumb- 
led, for I never heard our minister 
accused of having any such design. 
Now, Messrs. Editors, I wish you 
would help me to some arguments, 
by which I may convince our people, 
that the minister of the Gospel who 
seldom or never converses with his 
people on the state of religion in their 
hearts, zs faithful to the duties of his 
office. I am not much accustome: 
to argument, but gentlemen, I think 
by the aid of your counsel, and my 
sreat influence, this discontent may 
yet be quelled ; and we be able to 
keep our present minister, who makes 
the road to heaven so easy and pleas 
ant. M.ED 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
Evening Thoughts. 


Loud roars the hoarse storm from the an- 
ry north, — 
As if the Wint’ry Spirit, loath to leave 


iis wonted haunts, came bursting from 
hiscell,— 

And rousing up his wrath,—and rushing 
on, 


Fast by the steps of the defenceless Spring, 
To cast his chill snows on ber painted 
earth,— 

Are these thy charms, oh May?—Is this 
thy sinile.— 

Thy softly w hispering gale,—thy zepbyrs 
bland,— 

So often fitted to the chiming harp 

Of brain-sick poet ? 

Dreary are thy smiles! 
And from thy wrath both man and beast 
retreat. 
Yet while the bleak winds mantle-o’er 
tiie sky,— 
And uproar rules without,—peace reigns 
within,— 
fhe fire burns cheerful,—and the taper 
clear 
Alternate aids the needle,—or illumes 
q le page sublime, inciting the rapt mind 
I'o soar above the jarring elements. 
My little kitten sits with me, and sings 
Her song monotonous, and full of joy.— 
Close by my side, my tender mother’s 
brow 

Glows with the lingering hue of youth,— 
her eye 

Industriously bent;—while he, the Sire, 

The gentle Guardian of my wayward years 

Looks kindly on, and listening, seems to 
smile 

At our discourse.—I see parental Love 

In purity,—while the full heart hides not 

One restless wish, or unfulfill’d desire.— 

Father Supreme! Fountain of Light and 

Love! 

From whom all earthly happiness proceeds 

Assireams flow from their source, and un- 
to whom 


All good on earth shall finally return, 
As to a natural centre; praise is due 
To thee from all thy w ‘orks, nor least from 


me,— 

Though in thy scale of being, light and 
low.— 

From thee is shed, whate’er of hope, or 
peace, 

Or love, | know; light, health, existence 
dear,— 


And parents too thou giv’st. 
With these! feel no loss 
Of sister, or of brother, or of friend. 
To Thee be all the praise and honour 
given, 
Whether young Morning witb her vestal 
lamp 
Hlume my couch,—or sober twilight grey, 
Lead on the willing night,—or summer 
sky 
Spread its deep azure,—or contending 
sforms 
Muster their wrath :—or whether in the 
shade 
Of much lov’d solitude, deep wove, and 
close 
I rest ;—or lingering share the social scene, 
Or wander far;—or wheresoever else 
Thy hand may place me,—let my stedfast 


eye 

Perceive Thee,—and my soul attune thy 
praise 

With humble zeal.—To Thee alone | 
come 


For strength and wisdom—Leaning on 
thine arm 

May I pass through this intermediate state ; 

This vale of Discipline,—and when its 
mists 

Shall fleet away, I trust thou wilt not 
leave 

My soul in darkness, for thy word is truth: 

Nor are thy thoughts like the vain thoughts 
of man, 

Nor are thy ways as his ways. 

Thevefore I rest 

In hone,—-and sing thy praise,—Father 

Supreme. 


H. 
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Discourses delivered in the College 
of New-Jersey ; addressed chiefly 
to candidates for the first degree 
in the arts; with notes and illus- 
trations, including a historical 
sketch of the College, from its ori- 
gin to the accession of President 
W itherspoon. By AsHBEL GREEN 


D. D., LL. D., President of the 
College. 


There is perhaps no kind of com. 
position of which there is such an al- 
most infinite variety, from the high- 
est grade of excellence, down to the 
lowest grade of insipidity, as in that 
of sermons. Ever since the Refor- 
mation,—-that memorable event 
which broke the fetters of the hu- 
man mind, and brought its energies 
into active operation ;—one of the 
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most popular methods of diffusing pect to write sermons for the world 
religious instruction has been by at large; sermons which the public, 
printed sermons ; and each succes- and w vhich posterity will rank among 
Sive age has produced its scores and the = standard theological Classics : 
its hundreds ot volumes. but there are many men whose 
It happens, as might be expect- productions may do good by being in 
ed where there is such diversity of print and may even excite a deeper 
talent and sentiment employed, that interest within a limited circle, than 
there are sermons to be tound suited) many others which are really of a 
to every taste and character. There superior character, and are destined 
is hardly a book store of any impor- to a much longer existence. There 
tance, whose shelves might not ac- are many circumstances which induce 
commodate the most refined and the people to read, apart from the intrin- 
most illiterate readers, and all the sic excellence of a book, or even its 
grades of intelligence which separate reputed character. A mederately 
them; and where every variety of good volume of sermons will be read 
religious sentiment, from the most ri- ina congregation where the author is 
gid orthodoxy down to the extreme known and loved asa good minister, 
refinement of liberality, might not when scores of other volumes which 
find an advocate in something which stand much higher in the scale of 
bears the shape of sermons. But merit, would excite so little interest 
we are compelled to say that not- that the advertisement of them would 
withstanding the great variety which — hardly retain the eye in the columns 
belongs to these productions i insome of a newspaper. In the former case 
respects, there is one feature in they have learned to associate the 
which a. very large proportion of man with their dearest interests; he 
them sustain to each other a most has been in their families, and stood 
melancholy resemblance ; and that over their beds of sickness, and met 
is, in their destitution of interest. them a hundred times with the greet- 
If we look back to other ages which ing of an affectionate pastor; and es- 
were almost as prolific of sermons as _ pecially, if he has gone to his grave, 
our own, how few do we find, that and these sermons come out as a me- 
have survived even a single century. morial of his talents and fidelity, they 
A few names constitute a kind of will be regarded by his ig crags 
galaxy in the age in which they liv- asa sort of dying legacy, which i 
ed, and have a reasonable claim up- would be the height of ingratitude re 
on the gratitude and admiration of to value and peruse. Where a_vol- 
posterity; while the great mass of ume excites no interest from the au- 
their contemporaries are warning thor’s being known, though it be ac- 
their successors from the grave of ob- tually of a superior stamp, there will 
livion, not to count too much upon _ be no interesting associations, no re- 
an immortality which is to depend collections of the man, of his tones, 
on this sort of authorship. and looks, and manner, calculated to 
But notwithstanding we feel obli- induce a perusal of the book, or to 
ged to make these remarks respecting send home its sentiments with a pow- 
the great mass of sermons in the erful and salutary impression to the 
English language, we do not intend heart. It is upon this genera! princi- 
to be understood as asserting that all ple that we think a good deal may 
these productions of inferior interest be said in favor of publishing ser- 
are destitute of utility; nor even mons;—that they receive an interest 
that very many of them, on some from local circumstances aud associ- 
ground or other, may not havea fair ations. They have their sphere of 
claim to come before the public. usefulness, though it may be narrow; 
There are indeed few men, as we —they have their period of existence, 
have already intimated, who can ex- 
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though it may be short; and though 
they may Mever be heard of beyond 
the circle of the author’s acquaint- 
ance, or beyond the age which gave 
them birth, they may be instrumental 
jn bringiag sinners to repentance, and 
in promoting the edification of chris- 
tians, who might not have received 
the same benefit in any other way. 
We say then, that though to man has 
aright to publish or write what is er- 
roneous either in regard to doctrine 
oy practice, yet there may be very 
evod reasons why he should send 
forth a volurae of sermons which he 
knows is not strongly marked by in- 
tellectual superiority :—there may be 
this best of all reasons,thatwhile it will 
be likely on the whole to do him no in- 
jury, it may do his people and per- 
haps many others ereat good. But 
we would advise every minister who 
makes this experiment to count the 
cost before hand, and not to form any 
expectations which will never be re- 
alized. Let him not think that his 
name is about to be enrolled on the 
list of high literary fame. Let him 
yot think that the great spirits of the 
ave will suspend all reading and 
thinking till they have given his book 
a thorough perusal; or that the fact 
that he is the author of a volume of 
sermons is any sort of pledge that he 
will be regaded by posterity as a Bar- 
row or a Sherlock. Let him not be 
disappointed if some merciless critic 
should hold up his book to the world 
as an Indifferent production; or if 
the public should withhold all ex- 
pressions of commendation; or even 
ii the printer should complain of the 
bad bargain which he made when he 
engaged to issue it from the press. If 
a minister of moderate talents wishes 
to publish a book, and will make up 
his mind to bear with patience all 
these possible untoward results, he 
has our full consent to become an 
author, provided always that his book 
contains much that is true, and noth- 
‘ng that is erroneous, and provided 
also that he can be assured of so 
‘huch patronage that his work shall! 


not be the means of bringing either 
him or the publisher any nearer toa 
state of bankruptcy. 

And here, it may not be unpro- 
fitable to some of our clerical read- 
ers to drop a word in solution of 
a fact to which the experience of ma- 
ny an author of sermons Can attest; 
that the writer often anticipates more 
credit, and the public more satisfac- 
tion, from discourses that have been 
delivered in the pulpit than either re- 
alizes. A sermon, if it 1s what it 
ought to be, is a persuasive oration, 
designed not to be read but spoken : 
and if properly spoken it must from 
the nature of the case ordinarily pro- 
duce more effect when heard from 
the pulpit than when read in the study: 
end especially if the author happen to 
possess a fine elocution and interest- 
ing manner, there wil! bea still great- 
er disproportion in the interest which 
is excited in the two cases. Every 
minister therefore, particulariy eve- 
ry one of popular address, who is 
about to give his sermons to the 
world, ought to remember that he is 
giving to the world the best possible 
advantage of judging of his real tal- 
ents; that these productions will be 
weighed in the balance of public 
opinion, divested of all the attrac- 
tions which they received trom his 
delivery, and with nothing to shield 
their detects from the eye of cool ex- 
amination. We think we have 
known instances in which preachers 
by consenting to publish sermons 
Which were heard with overwhelm- 
ing applause, have undeceived the 
world in regard to their talents, at 
the expence of committing a sort of 
suicide upon their own reputation. 
Many judicious persons have been 
known to express their surprise on 
reading a sermon, which in the de- 
livery bad rivetted their attention, te 
find how much the preacher’s man- 
ner had to do with the effect of the 
performance; and how very little re- 
mained when the magic of his ad- 
dress was wanting, and they had an 
opportunity to inspect the naked 
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production. We would therefore 
recommend to all, and especially to 
young preachers, of popular talents, 
who are requested to publish their 
sermons, to bear in mind that in 
yielding to such solicitations, they 
subject themselves to a different and 
far severer ordeal than that which 
they undergo, in appearing before a 
popular assembly ; they can no lon- 
ger avail themselves of the dignified 
attitude, the animated countenance, 
the fine, melodious voice, to assist 
the impression which their sentiments 
and language are fitted to make; and 
it the sermon in print falls very far 
short of what it appeared to be in 
the delivery, itis not unlikely that 
the hearers will pay off the preacher 
for the disappointment which he has 
occasioned them, by making his per- 
formance the subject of censures 
which it does not deserve. There 
was much good sense and shrewd- 
ness in the reply of the clergyman 


who was requested to give a copy of 


a sermon which he had preached 
during a thunder storm, and said 
that he would consent to it on the 
condition that they would print the 
thunder and lightning. 

But there is a more direct and 
substantial reason to be given for the 
general fact that there are so few 
sermons ofthe highest order, and that 
is, that of all kinds of composition, it 
is one of the most difficult to execute. 
A person of a particular turn of mind 
may succeedin writing a single dis- 
course in which his peculiar talent is 
brought into operation, without much 
difficulty, and he may produce some- 
thing which shall not only strike well 
gpon the popular ear, but bear a very 
cool and therough reading. But it 
is a task of much more difficulty to 
produce a volume of sermons, which 
shall bring into view a considerable 
diversity of topics, and bear upon 
the human character in a great vari- 
ety of ways, and be fitted to touch 
the hidden springs, not only of our 
intellectual but moral nature; this 


requires a versatility and depth of 


genius. which cannot be considered as 


avery common gift. It is true indeeg 
that the first and most important o{ 
all requisites for writing good ser 
mons is a spirit of deep and unfeign. 
ed piety; for without this, they will 
be likely to lack the most essentia| 
of all qualities, that practical and 
evangelical tendency, which ought to 
characterize every address that j; 
made to men in the capacity of im. 
mortal beings. But this is by no 
means the only qualification. There 
must be a power of intellect which 
can introduce into a discourse at 
pleasure, a train of impressive and 
legitimate reasoning; not the abstrac. 
tions and refinements of metaphysic- 
al theology, which to the mass oi 
hearers and readers may be suppos- 
ed to be unintelligible; but such rea- 
soning as is drawn from the plain and 
established principles of human na- 
ture or of the divine government; 
such reasoning as Paul employed 
when he made Felix tremble; which 
is calculated to confound sophistry 
and overwhelm skepticism with the 
power of conviction. But as men 
are not the mere creatures of intel- 
lect, but have also a system of pas- 
sions and affections to be operated 
upon, it is necessary that the writer 
of sermons should be able successfully 
to approach the heart; that he should 
have that deep knowledge of human 
nature, which will enable him not 
only to hold up a mirror in which his 
hearers or readers shal] see their own 
characters faithfully reflected, but by 
means of which he shall be able to 
rouse up the active powers of the 
mind in aid of any good impression, 
to awaken gradually the finer sensi- 
bilities of the heart, or if needful to 
storm the whole soul by a bold, and 
sudden, and resistless attack. It Is 
necessary also that there should be 
a great deal of good judgment min- 
gled with the power of convincing 
and persuading; otherwise the pas- 
sions will sometimes chance to be 
excited when the understanding 
needs tu be convinced; and on the 
contrary, the powers of the intellect 
will be put in requisition, when ° 
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warm and glowing appeal should be 
made directly to the heart. All this 
considered, it is not strange that the 
number of sermons of the very first 
class is comparatively small; for ev- 
ery one knows that there are few 
men, Who unite all these various 
qualities of mind in great perfection. 
Accordingly we find that almost ev- 
ery volume which we take up has 
some prominent excellence or defect, 
with a good many qualities, perhaps, 
which are purely negative; while it 
is ouly now and then one, in’which 
we see the steady and uniform march 
of a mind, which in every thing that 
it touches, leaves evidence of its 
consistency and greatness. 

It would be foreign to the design 
of this preliminary discussion to in- 
quire Where the best sermons are to 
he found, or to institute dny compar- 
ison between the sermons of the 
French and English, or the writers 
of a tormer age and those of the 
present. With regard to the com- 
parative merit of the best sermons of 
Great Britain, and the best which 
nave been produced on the continent, 
publick opinion has given a ver- 
dict, and this, when it has been tried 
and settled by time, may almost al- 
ways besafely relied upon. Itseems 
to be generally conceded, that nei- 
ther the French nor English have all 
the characteristics necessary to form 
4 perfect model in ihis department of 
writing ; and that a style of sermon- 
‘zing which should unite the vivacity 
and striking appeals of the one, with 
the sober and chastened reasoning of 
the other, making perhaps some lit- 
tle abatement of both, would on the 
whole be preferable to either. Per- 
haps however, this desideratum has 
been in some measure realized in some 
of the modern English sermons, par- 
‘cularly in those of Robert Hall, 
Which we think on the whole inferior 
‘0 nO other specimens of this kind of 
Writing in the language. They are 
the production of a mind which can 
bear down upon the intellect with a 
resistless force of argument, and at 
he same time cause the finest chords 


of the soul to vibrate to an almost 
magical power of persuasion. With 
all this superlative excellence, there 
is united nothing of eccentricity or 
affectation ; but on the contrary, the 
reader while he is delighted and 
charmed by the argument and elo- 
quence, feels that his author has sub- 
dued him by fair and legitimate 
means; thatit is by the simple and 
natural operation of the highest in- 
tellectual energies. Chalmers, a- 
nother of the powerful and popular 
writers of the age, and perhaps not at 
all inferior to Hall im force of in- 
tellect, has thrown over his noble 
sentiments such an air of eccentrici- 
ty, by a perfectly unique and hea- 
vily decorated style, that we can- 
nothelp regretting, in reading his ser- 
mons that he had not the power of ex- 
pressing himself more in the style of 
other men; that so many splendid 
shadows should rest upon so much 
substantial excellence. The conse- 
quence with respect to these two au- 
thors is, that while a clergyman 
might keep the sermons of Hall up- 
on his study-table, and read them 
every day of his life, without being 
sensible of any other effect upon his 
own manner of writing than a gener- 
al elevation of sentiment and style; 
he would not be likely to be long in- 
timate with the discourses of Chalm- 
ers, especially if he had a ready tal- 
ent at imitation, without betraying in 
his own sermons, a partiality for 
his distinguished Scotch acquaint- 
ance. Doctor Chalmers is certainly 
a great man, and the world is vastly 
indebted to bim for his sermons: but 
we think they would be much bet- 
ter, if they were divested of all those 
peculiarities which perhaps some ot 
our young ministers have studiously 
endeavoured to imitate. 

With regard to American sermons, 
it becomes us perhaps to speak with 
modesty ; but we do not think that 
it will be claiming for the clergy of 
our country any undue praise, to 
say that some of them have written 
sermons, Which might bear a very 
good comparison with the produc- 
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tions of the first class of British au- 
thors. There are, it must be ack- 
nowledged, some characteristic faults 
in the preaching of this country, 
which we may hereafter endeavour 
to expose and correct; but certainly 
the present character of our Ameri- 
can clergy, and their rising advanta- 
ges for intellectual cultivation, and 
we may add the specimens which 
some of them have already produced, 
may reasonably warrant the expecta- 
tion that in every other department 
of theology, not-less than in the wri- 
ting of sermons,our country is destin- 
ed toa highly respectable elevation. 

The volume which we now intro- 
duce to our readers is from a gentle- 
man who has been extensively known 
in this country, as occupying several 
distinguished stations, and particu- 
larly tor several years past, as the 
President of Princeton College; and 
we think that the reputation which 
he had before acquired will not suf- 
fer by his being known as the author 
ot these sermons. They were de- 
livered chiefly to students on the 
occasion of their receiving the honors 
of College ; and are very happily 
adapted, in every respect, to answer 
the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. If we do not mistake, this 
is the first volume of sermons, de- 
signed particularly forstudents,which 
our country has produced ; though 
several of our presidents have given 
us a series of short baccalaureate ad- 
dresses. The volume before us, 
therefore, comes to us with some ad- 
vantage on the score of novelty; and 
this is a consideration which, by a 
writer of sermons for the press, or 
even an ordinary parish minister, 
ought not to be overlocked. ‘The 
general subjects of preaching are 


necessarily so common, that it is of 
the utmost importance to lay hold ot 


every circumstance which will be 
likely to excite an interest in the 
hearers or readers, by the appear- 
ance of something new; and we think 
it would be well for our clergy in 
general, if they would avail them- 
selves of this hint furnished by Dr. 
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Green’s publication, to endeavor to 
improve their sermons. if possible, 
in the article of variety. While up- 
on this subject, however, we cannot 
forbear adding, that the sermons 
preached by the late Pres. Dwight 
to the several clesses of students on 
their leaving College, were of the 
very first character, and that the 
publication of them is a most desir- 
able event. 

The number of sermons in the 
volume of Dr. Green is nine, on the 
foliowing subjects: 1. The union of 
plety and science. Acts vil. 22, con- 
nected with Acts xxii. 3. 2. God 
acknowledged directing the path of 
duty. Prov. iii. 6. 3. The good 
man’s protection and support. I. Pe- 
ter. iil. 13,14. 4. and 5. The word 
of God the guide of youth. Ps. cxxx. 
9. 6. Christian integrity explain- 
ed andrecommended. II. Cor. i. 12. 
. A plea for early piety. Eccl. xii. 
. §. The man of false honor. 
lark vi. 26. 9. The devout man. 
Acts x. 2. 

The two passages on which the 
first sermon is founded, relate to the 
character of Moses and Paul; and 
serve as a happy introduction to the 
thought which the author goes on to 
illustrate ; viz. the importance ot 
the union of piety and science. 

Atter an introduction, in which he 
shews the bearing which the charac- 
ters of these two eminent men have 
upon the subject, he proceeds to 
consider some ot the facts and prin- 
ciples by which the importance ot 
this union may be illustrated and 
enforced, viz. that it is this union 
which perfects, so far as it can be 
perfected in this world, the nature o! 
man; that the union of piety and 
science is calculated to preserve 
each from abuse, and to carry each 
to its highest point of improvement; 
that it happily enables those in whom 
itis realised, to correct the error 
and prevent the mischiefs of those 
in whom this union does not take 
place ; and that when science is unt 
ted with religion, the latter is mos! 
adorned, recommended and promo 
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ted in the world at large. These 
several thoughts are very happily 
expanded, and enforced, by an im- 
pressive and somewhat original train 
of observations. 

In shewing the importance of the 
union of science and piety, in order 
successfully to meet those who turn 
science against religion, the author 
rises into a strain of bold and elo- 
quent remark. We quote the latter 
half of the paragraph. 

When the christian champion, with 
venius, erudition and truth, allin his favor, 
goes fori against the embodied and em- 
battled host of darkness, it recoils—it is 
disconcerted, discomtited and defeated. 
Its learning is combated by better learn- 
ing; ifs argument by stronger argument ; 
its eloquence by higher eloquence; its 
wit by keener wit; its misrepresentation 
and sophistry, by the luminous and resist- 
less display of truth. Itis driven off the 
field of its own choosing. It shifts and 
varies its position 9 thousand times, and 
still in all, it is met, forced, and put to the 
worse, The cause of truth constantly gains 
by the conflict, till at last she triumphs 
gloriously ; and the thousands who always 
co as reputation points, follow truth be- 
cause she triumphs, more than because 
they have examined and measured ber 
weapons, or beheld and been subdued by 
her charms. They are preserved, howev- 
er, from the camp of the enemy, and may 
eventually be trained into good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.—p. 15. 


Under the last head of the discourse, 
there is a very proper allusion to a 
subject which has not always been 
‘duly considered—the importance of 
employing men of talents as mission- 
aries. An impression formerly pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent, and 
we fear it is not now entirely remov- 
ed, that while men of cultivated inte}]- 
lect are needed to preach in enlight- 
ened places, where the ordinances of 
the gospel are already established, a 
very moderate share of improvement 
is sufficient to qualify a man to be a 
missionary. But there never was a 
greater mistake. It is necessary 
that a man who goes to carry the 
gospel where it has not been enjoy- 
ed, where perbaps it has to make its 
way by supplanting some other re- 
ligion, should possess every advan- 
tage for recommending christianity; 
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and surely it must be an important 
one, that he be a man of liberal 
views and extensive general knowl- 
edge: for if he betrays an utter igno- 
rance with respect toevery thing else, 


it may be the conclusion on the part of 


those to be instructed, either that he 
has no sufficient knowledge of the re- 
ligion which he comes to teach, or 
else that the religion itself has noth- 
ing in it worth the trouble of attend- 
ing to. Moreover, the missiona- 
ry, especially in the destitute re- 
gions of our country, will not unfre- 
quently have to encounter the ene- 
mies of christianity, men of great in- 
genuity and subtlety, and much will 
often depend upon his success in 
meeting and vanquishing them ; for 
if, on account of being unacquainted 
with their weapons, he is overcome 
in the contest, it will be considered 
by many ignorant by-standers as a 
decisive triumph of infidelity; where- 
as, if he can confound them by the 
force of argument, and expose their 
sophistry to others, it may be a vic- 
tory in favor of truth, the happy in- 
fluence of which will be telt through 
the whole neighborhood. We were 
glad, therefore, to find that Dr. G. 
had occasion to advert to this point 
by way «f illustration, and we hope 
the impressive and seasonable re- 
marks which he has thrown out, will 
be suitably estimated by all those to 
whom the direction of our missionary 
concerns is more particularly en- 
trusted. 

The second sermon, on the duty 
and advantages of acknowledging 
God, is very highly practical, and 
contains some general principles and 
maxims for the regulation of conduct. 
He considers the duty of acknowl- 
edging God in all our ways, under 
three distinct aspects:—what it is to 
acknowledge God in the ordinary 
course and concerns of life: wherein 
the duty consists when we are enter- 
ing on an extraordinary undertaking 
or important enterprise, in which it 
is plainly lawful for us to engage: 
and how our duty may be ascertain- 
ed when we are doubtful or greatly 
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at a loss about it, and the matter 
in question Is notwithstanding highly 
important to our future welfare. 

In the last of these cases, upon 
which the author principally dwells, 
there are given the following judi- 
cious directions: That the party 
whose case is here considered, use 
special and fervent prayer: that be 
carefully and diligently consult the 
scriptures; in order, if possible, to 
find a case similar or analagous to 
his own; and if not, that he may 
consider the scope and spirit of those 
doctrines and principles which have 
a bearing upon his case: that he should 
carefully observe the indications 
of providence : that he should take 
the opinion of judicious friends, and 
if practicable, consult books in which 
the case in question has been dis- 
cussed and decided; and finally, that 
he should) ponder the case much in 
his own mind, 

We do not remember to have 
seen this subject treated in a more 
happy and luminous manner. It 
contemplates a case of very frequent 
occurrence, and one which has often 
been the occasion of great embarrass- 
ment to conscientious minds. Jost 
christians probably have, at some 
time in the course ot their lives, 
been in the situation here referred 
to. 

Under the second head, 
is considered the promise made to 
those who acknowledge God, viz. 
that he will direct their steps; the 
author very justly remarks that we 
are not to expect to receive the ac- 
complishment of this promise by any 
sudden or irresistible impulse ot the 
mind; but that while we are diligent 
and persevering in the use of means, 
God will direct our minds, in the ex- 
ercise of sound reason and discretion, 
of an enlightened conscience and 
genuibe pious sentiment, to make a 
right choice, or to form a correct de- 
cision, in regard to a doubtiul and 
important point of duty. 

The third sermon is tounded on the 
tollowing words: ‘And who is he that 


In Which 


will harm you, if ye be followers of 


[June, 


that which is good? But and if ye 
suffer lor righteousness’ sake, happy 
are ye.’ The author, in the intro- 
duction, gives a general and happy 
analysis of his subject, by remarking 
that there is in the text a condition, 
an interrogatory, and an affirmation. 
The condition is the possession of a 
certain character, ‘if ye be tollow. 
ers of that which is good.’ The in- 
terrogatory, who will harm the pos- 
sessors of this character? And the 
affirmation, that if they even suffe: 
for righteousness’ sake, still they are 
happy. 

‘The second head of the discourse 
is conducted with ferce and ingenu- 
ity, under the tollowing particulars ; 
That the follower of ‘that which is 
good will not harm himself as bad 
men do, by cherishing those feelings 
and passions which are, in their very 
nature, painful and tormenting: that 
as his good dispositions prevent him 
from harming himselt, so also they 

save him foes provoking others to 
injure bim: that In addition to his 
avoiding every thing calculated to 
irritate others, he will do much to 
conciliate them: that as the charac- 
ter preserves its possessor from harm, 
by being amiable and conciliating, 
su it is productive of the same effect, 
by the dignity which it conters, anc 
the awe and veneration which it In- 
spires: that he will escape much 
harm because he will have no con- 
nection with the company, the pla- 
ces, the occasions and the practices. 
from which mischiets of the most seri- 
ous kind commonly arise: thathe will 
be secure from much barm frem the 
tuct that there is no one so obedient 
as he to all the laws ot his country, 
aud so observant of what Is due to 
magistrates and superiors : and that 
he will 


also enjoy the special prov- 
idence of God. 

In shewing the advantage which 
accrues to the good man from the 
veneration which his character in- 


spires, there are the following re- 
marks :—- 


Nothing can be farther from the trath 
thua to suppose, that to follow that which 
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js good in the manner which we have de- 
ecribed, is calculated to bring upon him 
who does it, the imputation of pusillanim- 
ity, meanness, Or cowardice ; and to cause 
him rather to be despised and insulted, 

than respected and-feared. If the chacha- 
ter be consistently maintained ; if all the 
virtues which belong to it be exhibited in 
their just-harmony and proportion, the ve- 
ry reverse will be the elfect produced. 
Mildness and majesty, meekness and dig- 
nity, temper and firmness, kindness and 
decision, are so far from being inconsist- 

ent that they are always auxiliary to each 
other. The genuine character we con- 
template will, therefore, be as defensive 
as it is invocent and amiable. Often has 
the majesty of virtue overawed the prof- 
_ aud profane, and been a protector 
to its possessor. Sinners of a common 
character are abashed in its presence. Or- 
dinary vice blushes before it, and skulks 
intoconcealment. It flees from that which 
exposes its deformity, by contrast, as well 
as by verbal reproot. Guilt is naturally 
timid, and innocence and integrity are 
natarally undaunted. Guilt violates con- 
science, and the principles of honor and 
shame; innocence and integrity bave 
them all on their side. Hence, when bad 
men have been resolutely bent on offering 
p-rsonal violence or imsult to the follower 
of that which ts good, the very sight and 
presence of the good man has sometimes 
confounded and disconcerted (heim utter- 
ly. ‘They have fled from him, or humbled 
themselves before him.—‘ Surely never 
man spake ltke this man,’ said the discom- 
fitted band that had been sent to appre- 
hend our blessed Lord. Herod, though 
an absolute monarch, and steeped in blood 
and crime, yet feared John the Baptist ; 
for a time heard him gladiy,and did many 
things Which he enjoined. Nor was it 
(ill the wretched tyrant was inflamed by 
wine, intoxicated with mirth, surrounded 
by his courtiers, ensnared by a foolish and 
wicked oath, and seduced by an insidions 
harlof, that he could be persuaded to is- 
sue the murderous mandate to destroy 
John, andeven then he was very sorry 
tor what his false honor drove him to per- 
netrate. So much is vice overawed by 
virtue! So venerable and defensive is a 
good man’s character !—pp. 68, 69. 


The sixth discourse, entitled, 
Christian integrity explained and 
recommended ; contains a clear and 
just illustration of the christian char- 
acter, as it is exhibited in the com- 
mon intercourse of life. The author, 
with great felicity, pursues a paral- 
lel between the fleshly wisdom of 
the world, and the godly sincerity of 
‘he via. and exhibits the one 


creeping through all the windings 
and labyrinths of intrigue, and the 
Other as immovably occupying the 
high ground of ingenuous and open 
dealing. He remarks, however, that 
christian integrity is in no way hos- 
tile to the most prudent and guarded 
behavior; that it fairly warrants us 
to forbear delivering our sentiments 
or avowing our designs when others 
have no right to know them ; that it 
Is consistent, in a qualified sense, 
with compromise, and with skill and 
address in the use of lawful means. 
This is a subject of great practical 
importance ; and the distinctions 
here made, and the rules here given, 
if properly observed, will be instru- 
mental in forming a character equal- 
ly removed from all that is dark and 
insidious on the one hand, and from 
indiscretion on the other. 

The eighth sermon,which exhibits 
the man of false honor in the charac- 
ter of Herod, is one of the most strik- 
ing in the whole volume. One reason 
of it doubtless is, that it involves an 
interesting article of scripture biog- 

raphy; and sermons of this cast have 

a very considerable advantage, in 
point of interest, over almost any 
other. They are usually more ac- 
commodated to the circumstances of 
real life; they are sure to bring for- 
ward human nature before us just as 
it is; they display to our view ac- 
tions and traits of character, on 
which we discover the broad marks 
of reality, and the counterpart to 
which we have seen a thousand times 
either in ourselves or others. Ithas 
been a matter of some surprise with 
us, that this kind of preaching is not 
more common. 

Our limits will only allow us to 
extract a single paragraph from this 
discourse, and that shall be one in 
which the author makes an eloquent 
and seasonable appeal on the subject 


of duelling. 


Consider the duellist. He has adopted 
a standard of honor in opposition to the 
dictates of revelation, reason, and con- 
science. In a hasty or unguarded mo- 
ment, or perhaps indeed, with coolness 
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and deliberation, he has given or provok- 
ed a challenge, and is pledged to a dread- 
ful combat—it may be with one whom he 
has !oved or venerated. He has a wife, 
or children, or parents, or friends, who, in 
afew hours, may stand over his lifeless 
corpse, and to the latest hour of life suffer 
anguish, and perhaps poverty too, as the 
consequence of his rash act; while bis own 
soul, all covered with its crimes, and self- 
sent to the bar of God, shall stand there to 
receive its unchanging destination. Or 
suppose it is his antagonist who isto fall. 
Then, though he survive, he may be cor- 
roded with remorse to the end of his days. 
The spectre of his murdered brother, bur- 
ried to the eternal world, may haunt his 
dreams, and seem to tell him of another 
meeting beyond the grave. But what of 
all this? The challenge has been given 
and accepted ; and the man of bonor has 
promised with an oath never to tetuse 
such a call as is now made upon him. Al- 
though, therefore, when he reflects on 
these things, he is ‘exceeding sorry’ that 
he is thus circumstanced, yet for his oath’s 
and honor’s sake, and for their sakes who 
bave been his chosen associates, he will 
not refuse to fight. He will do it, though 
all temporal and ail eternal considerations, 
honoralone excepted, forbid him. Honorin 
one scale, and all the tenderest endear- 
ments of life, with the alternative of heav- 
en or hell in the other—honor preponder- 
ates. He fights and falls; or he lives to 
die a thousand deaths! And are these, Oh 
false honor, these the offerings that must 
be made at thy shrine? Thou bloody 
Moloch! Thou fiend accursed! Depart 
from earth to thy native beil! Precious 
youth of my charge—I charge you in the 
name of Christ our Savior, have nothing 
to do with this sanguinary demon. No 
matter what are the consequences of not 
accepting achallenge. ‘They weigh less 
in comparison with those which follow 
an acceptance, than the dust of the bal- 
ance against the everlasting mountains.— 
pp. 218, 219. 


These sentiments are equally for- 
cible and just. But the misfortune 
is, that the man whose principles 
will permit him to engage in a duel, 
will also trifle with the most moving 
appeals to human sensibility. Some- 
thing may undoubtedly be done 
towards checking the progress of this 
alarming evil, by the faithful exer- 
ertions of those who are charged 
with the education of our youth; but 
it is probable that the only effectual 
remedy must originate in the virtuous 
energies of our national authority. 
But if this be so, how very unprom- 
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ising ale our prospects, when it is re- 
membered that we have duellists ip 
the highest councils of our nation, 
We should be glad to see some able 
pen employed in pointing out the 
most effectual means of terminating 
this unnatural practice. If it be rid- 
icule, as some have supposed, we 
should think that the late protracted 
farce might be considered a fair ex- 
periment upon the public feeling, 
and that enough had been done dur- 
ing the last year to disgust and sick- 
en the most blood-thirsty of these 
children of honor. It is indeed a 
subject too awful tor irony—at which 
the heart sickens and the blood chills: 
but if those men whose names for 
several months darkened the pages 
of almost every newspaper, have no 
regard to the obligations of religion, 
and have no amiable or generous 
sensibility to which we can appeal; 
be it known to them, that while the 
Wise and virtuous of the community 
regard them with pity, those who do 
not trouble themselves to think of the 
guilt of the transaction, have never- 
theless carefully taken the propor- 
tions of their disgrace 3 and that for 
all that is childish and foolish, as 
wellas impious and abominable, they 
are fairly entitled to a high place 
on the records of absurdity and mur- 
der. 

The last sermon in this volume, is 
founded on the character of Cornel- 
ius, and presents a bappy and well- 
drawn picture of adevout man. It 
is a character of which all the chris- 
tian virtues and graces are constitu- 
ent parts, and in which the benign 
and purifying influence of the gospel 
is displayed in all its loveliness and 
sublimity. We have no room for 
extracts, but we cordially recommend 
the whole discourse, as well calcula- 
ted to impress the youthful mind 
with the value of religion, and to give 
to the christian character a greater 
degree of elevation and consistency. 

The addresses with which these 
discourses severally conclude, con- 
tain much weighty advice, very hap- 
pily condensed, and breathe that 
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spirit of affectionate concern which 
an instructor must be supposed to 
feel on seeing his pupils go forth into 
the world. ‘There is also a variety 
in them, each address receiving its 
complexion, in a yuod degree, from 
the sermon of which it is a part. We 
can easily imagine that many of 
those to whom they were delivered, 
will always remember with gratitude 
the seasonable hints and admonitions 
which they contain; and we hope 
that in the retributions of another 
world, the author may have the sat- 
isfaction to recognise them as his 
joy and his crown. 

' In estimating the general charac- 
‘er of these discourses, the first thing 
that occurs to us is, that they are 
highly practical. The great truths 
of our religion ought indeed to con- 
stitute the basis of every discourse 
from the pulpit ; but who does not 
know how much easier it is to have 
acorrect creed than toleada holy life; 
and how much more difficult to per- 
suade men to crucify their unholy 
affections, and practise the meek 
and lowly virtues of the gospel, than 
to make them yield a cold assent to 
an orthodox formulary of doctrine. 
Let every minister preach the doc- 
trines of the gospel faithfully, but 
let him at the same time show their 
bearing upon christian practice; and 
the vital connection which they have 
with the most momentous interests of 
the world to come: otherwise he 
will have done nothing more than 
amuse some speculative minds which 
have a sharp appetite for metaphysic- 
al theology, while the great mass of 
his hearers, who must be edified by 
practical preaching, if they are edifi- 
ed at all, will have their feelings fro- 
zen up in the cold atmosphere ot un- 
profitable speculation. ‘The sermons 
which we have now noticed, are hap- 
pily free from this fault, and we think 
are distinguished for their practical 
tendency. They are marked by a 
“een and accurate knowledge of the 


human character, and seem to be the 
production of a mind which has long 
been familiar with the habit of re- 
flection. As they are designed par- 
ticularly for students, they receive 
their character, as might be expect- 
ed, in some degree, from this cir- 
cumstance ; and yet they embrace 
subjects of general interest, sufficient 
to attract the attention of persons in 
any profession or situation in life. 

The style of these sermons is not 
remarkable for ease and graceful- 
ness, though it possesses, in a high 
degree, the more important requis- 
ites of perspicuity and dignity. A 
very delicate taste might, ina few 
instances, be offended by the use of 
a quaint expression; but what is thus 
lost on the score of elegance is usu- 
ally made up in point of strength. 
We think on the whole that the vol- 
ume does equal credit to the author, 
as a happy exhibition of practical 
wisdom and good sense, of a well- 
disciplined and cultivated intellect, 
and what is still more important, of 
a heart imbued with a deep sense of 
the value of the soul, and of the re- 
sponsibilities of the christian minis- 
try. 

Of the history of the college which 
is appended to the sermons in the 
form of notes, we shal] say nothing 
at present, except that it appears to 
us to be a judicious and well-com- 
posed historical record. Those whe 
have a particular interest in the in- 
stitution from having enjoyed its ad- 
vantages and received its honors, 
will place a high value upon this ar- 
ticle ; and it is in some measure a 
matter of general interest, to know 
the history of one of our oldest and 
most respectable colleges, and espe- 
cially of those distinguished men 
who have successfully occupied the 
presidential chair. May a Gracious 
Providence still kindly order its des- 
linies; and may our couniry long 
have occasion to rejoice in its benign 
and healthful influence. 
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A Foreigner’s Opinions of England, 
comprised in a series of free Re- 
marks, thes result of personal ob- 


servation during a_ residence of 


two years in Great Britain. By 
Curistian Avcustus Gorrnike 
Gorpe. Translated from the ori- 
ginal German. By Tuomas Horne. 
Boston: Wells & Lilly—1822.— 
pp. 444. 


As long as the present system of 
education prevails in Europe, there 
will be no scarcity of books of ‘Trav- 
els. In England, more especially, 
almost every young man of respectable 
birth, thinks his education incom- 
plete, until he has spent a year or two 
in visiting foreign countries. To 
convince his friends that he has not 
travelled with his eyes closed, a sub- 
scription is sometimes raised among 
his immediate relations, and forthwith 
several splendid volumes of travels 
drop dead from the press. [It might 
seem at first, as if all the evils con- 
nected with this multiplied book-ma- 


king, were of a private nature—that 
they only provoked a momentary 
vanity in the authors and spoiled 
a large quantity of good paper ; 
but these evils are of a more pub- 


Such writings destroy 
all the confidence and interest in 
travels that really valuable, 
Like childien in a coy-shop, the only 
possible good such writers can effect, 
is to amuse themselves, and throw 
every thing they see into perfect con- 
fusion. ‘This species of travels has 
become so common, that after wa- 
ding through the tedious and com- 
mon place remarks of most of them, 
we cannot but wish that if the writer 
must travel, he had returned home 
every night to lodge. We think the 
circumstances must be very peculiar 
indeed, which can excuse any one 
for publishing a book of travels, 
whose mind has not been disciplined 
by severe study, whose taste has not 
been refined by classic waters, whose 
views have not been expanded by 
extensive reading, and whose integ- 


lic nature. 


are 
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rity and candour are not unquestion. 
able. 

Of the author of the work whose 
title heads this article, we “have no 
knowiedge, except what we obtain 
from his book. But from this, we 
should judge him to be a man of con- 
siderable character. His talent of 
description is peculiarly happy; and 
some passages in his work are by no 
means ordinary. Tis imagination is 
fertile for a German, and always 
chaste. His figures are often origin- 
al and bold. His work appears un- 
der a disadvantage, having to be view- 
ed through the medium of a transla- 
tion. ‘Phose who are acquainted 
with the German, and know how 
long, complicated and involved are 
its sentences, will not therefore, be 
surprised if the diction is less sim- 
ple than could be wished. Our au- 
thor talks about an almost ineredi- 
ble number of subjects, with a bold- 
hess in giving his opinions, and a 
freedom of expression, that are 
somewhat singular. But considering 
his foreign birth and education, we 
are on the whole greatly pleased 
with his candour. Faults and weak- 
nesses he certainly has, though these 
are less numerous in this, than in 
most works of the kind. You 
find him very arbitrarily giving his 
opinions on books, literature, religion, 
politics, commerce, &c. with a won- 
derful degree of fluency. Bat his 
greatest foible seems to be a peculiar 
partiality for the English nation. 
This is plainly running through the 
Whole work. His own and every 
other country shrink from a compar- 
ison with England. Whether the 
writer went from an obscure corner 
of Germany, with but little previous 
knowledge of the world, or whether 
he wrote to gain popularity in Eng- 
land, we do not pretend to say; but 
he seems to be as much delighted on 
his first arrival in London, as if he 
had come direct from a hermitage. 
This partiality, from whatever cause 
it originates, leads him to paint too 
highly, to look too much at the suf 
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fice, and to overlook deficiencies. 
[yn the very commencement of the 
work, speaking of the wrong notions 
formed of England by vulgar travel- 
lers, he thus breaks out: 


Few of the wealthy, with frontless 
impudence, lift their towering heads 
above the rest; misery is concealed from 
the view of the public within the asylums 
prepared for their reception ; throughout 
all ranks, affluence and plenty are diffu- 
sed; the people raises its majestic head, 
asserts its claims to uncontrolled inde- 
pendence, appears rather to rule than to 
obey, takes an active share in all impor- 
tant events, and never acts as the passive 
‘tool of despotic power.” —p. 7. 


This is certainly very fine, but far 
enough from trath. We have no 
wish to diminish or obscure a single 
glory of England. But we should 
like to know if the writer, when he 
penned the above, entirely forgot him- 
self; or whether he never saw any 
thing of that tide of floating, starving 


poor, Which almost clogs up some of 


the streets in London, and which 
threatens to sweep down the very pil- 
lars of the country Or whether the 
proverbial inequality of the British 
people was unknown to him; or 
whether he never heard of the terrors 
and oppressions of the press gangs ? 
Or whether the frequent seditious 
meetings which require the strong 
hand of military power to quell them 
are the seasons when ** the people hiits 
ils majestic head r” 

The observation of our author 
seers confined almost entirely to Lon- 
don; and it is only incidentally that 
we learn that he ever went bevond 
its precinets whilein England. Heuce 
soine parts of his descriptions are mi- 
bute beyond what is desirable. When 
you hear him talk about <1emote cor- 
ners of the kingdom, you ure sur- 
prised to find him) immediately atter 
emerging from some narrow street or 
lane. He makes London to his trav- 
els, what the polar star is to the inag- 
et, if he digresses for a moment he 
invariably returns ere you can notice 
his absence. For this reason he ol- 





ten wearies us by leading us through 
the streets of the city; for though he 
describes them as spacious and ele- 
gant, yet we cannot but think of the 
country as well as the metropolis. 
Notwithstanding an over-drawn eulo- 
gium of the city, yet he confesses that 
there are at least three months in the 
year, when 


‘¢ The streets are obscured almost allday, 
with damp fogs and the steam of the 
coals being forced downwards with va- 
pours, Invests the houses with clouds of 
smoke,’ and that during this time, “ these 
black clouds hover over the town, imper- 
vious to the cheerful rays of the sun; and 
that the houses indeed, sustain a material 
injury from coal damps, and being con- 
structed of bricks which are not covered 
with a layer of lime or mortar, contract 
by degrees, a dark brown colour, which 
if they were deprived of other accom- 
papiments, would give them a very 
gloomy appearance. But the spacious 
streets, the magnificent causeways, the 
transparent winduws which reflect the 
beams of day light with two fold lustre, 
the'shops elegant bevoud all description, 
the vast concourse of well dressed people 
ebbing te and fro, and above all, a great 
number of greeu lawns and public gerdens 
which enliven the finest parts of the town, 
by the pleasing image oi rural scenery ; al! 
these, I say, are advantages which no 
place possesses in such an eminent degree 
as London, and which almost make the 
inind overlook ihe defects of the houses 
thea disagreeable colour, and the mean- 


ness of their arehitectuie.”’—p. Lh. 


While our author is in transports 
as le walks through the large and ma- 
jestic streets of London, and views 
the magnificence of the retail shops, 
our readers cannot but be amu- 


sed with the whimsical conceits of 


these shop-keepers in order to gain 
Custoipers. 


“ A grocer in ihe city, who had a large 
bee-live iur bissigu banging out before bis 
shop, bad allured a great any customers. 
No soouer were te people seen swarming 
about this hive, tuan the old sigus sudden- 
ly disappeared, and bee-hives, elegantly 
gilt, were substituted in their places. 
Hence the grocer was obliged tu insert an 
advertisement iu the newspapers, import- 
ing that he was the sole proprietor of the 
original and celebrated bee hive °? Asim 
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ilar accident befel the shop of one E. in 
Cheapside, who has a considerable de- 
mand for his goods on aceount of their 
cheapness and excellence. The sign of 
this gentleman consists in a prodigious 
grasshopper ; and as this insect had quick- 
ly propagated its species through every 
part of the citv, Mr. E. has in his adver- 
tisements repeatedly requested the public 
to observe, that “the genuine grasshopper 
is Only to be found before his warehouse.” 
But nothing, in the opinion of a London 
shop-keeper conduces more towards estab- 
lishing his credit, than to have his shop 
decorated with the ensigns of royalty, and 
to be able to acquaint the public that he 
enjoys the protection of his Majesty or 
one of the princes. But some of these 
privileges are so completely ludicrous, 
that seriously as they are meant, we are 
tempted to think them a mere farce. Thus 
you see near Leicester square a species of 
quack’s shop, very elegantly fitted up, the 
proprietor of which, styles himself, ‘*Priv- 
ileged Bug Destroyer to their Majesties!” 
On the New Road, you may pass bya 
house with an advertisement inscribed in 
very legible characters over the gateway, 
announcing that ‘¢a Vender of Asses Milk 
to their Royal Highnesses the Duke ayd 
Dutchess of York resides here!’ A short 
time ago, a strange conceit was entertain- 
ed by aman who manufactures wooden 
fegs with much dexterity, and who has 
placed before his shop on the Strand, an 
enormous sample of his art, as a symbol 
of his profession, which was no other than 
to apply for the title of “ Manufacturer of 
Wooden Legs to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales!” It may be easily con- 
ceived, however, that the Prince who has 
the finest legs in the world, could not 
comply with this ridiculous request.—pp. 
36, 37. 

Our readers are probably aware, 
that in no part of the world, does a 
certain class of idlers known in this 
country by the name of ‘ dandies,’ 
so much abound, as in London. 
We can conceive of no characters, If 
character they may be said to pos- 
sess, Which are more truly the ob- 
ject of commiseration, than these 
‘dandies.’ They are commonly 
wealthy, loitering about the streets, 
yawning in the tace of all that ts 
worthy, and laboriously busy, ope- 
rose nihil agendo—in killing their 
great enemy, time. ‘They proiess 
to enjoy all the sweets of life, while 
every pleasure palls upon their sick- 
ened taste, and all that is beautitul 
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and lovely flies at their approach. No 
censure can be too great ona life so 
unmanly, so useless, so degraded, so 
contemptibly wicked. This class of 
persons is already sufficiently nume. 
rous in our large cities; but they 
have not yet arrived at that acme o| 
nonentity which the London beau 
has reached. Write a history of the 
manner in which one of these crea. 
tures. spends his time in London for 
one day, and you have written his 
memoirs. He seldom rises before 
eleven. He then takes a hasty 
breakfast, and hurries to meet his 
grooms and servants at his stables. 
He here finds his horse ready before 
him. He chats with his grooms, en- 
quires after the health of his horses, 
&c., and after distributing a sufh- 
cient quantity of oaths and orders 
respecting their management,mounts 
his horse or curricle. If the weather 
admits, with his servants at his heels, 
he traverses several streets, and soon 
arrives at Hyde Park. If it be 
stormy, he visits the shops of sad- 
dlers, and carriage-makers, buys 
new articles, or goes to the auction 
of horses. He next visits the print 
and toy shops, and about 3 o’clock 
stops at a fashionable coffee-house, 
where he takes a second breakfast, 
meets his associates, looks at the pa- 
pers, and arranges some new pleas- 
ures for the coming evening. At 
five he returns home. [is valet de 
chambre now dresses him. He next 
looks over bis visiting cards, and 
gives proper directions on this im- 
portant point. Unless he has an in: 
vitation at some friend’s house, 3! 
seven he repairs to a genteel coflee 
house to dine. He rises from table 
at about nine, and goes to the thea 
tre, from which he repairs to place: 
of dissipation, and at four in_ the 
morning he returns home borne down 
by fatigue and sin, and prepares '0 
spend the coming day in precise!) 
the same manner! This is the rep- 
resentation given of a London beau. 

The description which the write! 
before us gives of that class o! !¢ 
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males who live by the sale of their 
reputation and lives, is such as to a- 
waken the deepest feelings of com- 
miseration. ‘This class of persons are 
computed to amount to one eighth ‘of 
the foot passengers, in the principal 
streets’of London,or tothe round num- 
ber of 70,000. As one generation lives 
but a very short perio:, their places 
are filled up by those who have been 
seduced and betrayed in the country, 
and the daughters of the poorer peo- 
plein the city. As soon as a young 
women is abandoned by her betray - 
er, and her guilt Known, she is at 
once forsaken by kindred and 
friends—every tie of love and hu- 
manity is sundered—and disinberit- 
ed, despised, persecuted, she plun- 
ses into this vortex of misery. Here 
her short existence is only wretched- 
ness prolonged. ‘There is how- 
ever one Institution in London, es- 
tablished for the purpose of recover- 
ing these forlorn victims, and restor- 
ing them again to society. ‘This is 
the well known Magdalen Hospital. 
It consists of four buildings enclosing 
a court, anda neat little chapel. It 
is so small that it can receive but 
seventy persons at once; and so 
well managed, that the directors 
have ten applications for admission 
vhere they can admit only one. 
[hose who are newly admitted, are 
-eparated from the rest, till their re- 
iormation is apparent ; and their in- 
tercourse with each other is regula- 
ted according to the prospect of their 
ultimate amendment. After a refor- 
mation is fully visible, they live to- 
sether in pairs in large galleries, 
while the most profligate are kept 
in the lower part of the house. 
While here they are kept constantly 
employed, and a love for occupation 
is cherished. ‘They perform all 
Kinds of labor, and employ them- 
selves in embroidery, lace, milline- 
ry business, &c., with a surprising 


degree of perfection. Each one 
selects her own employment, and 


Is Instructed with creat tenderness 
in every thing she wishes to learn. 


Vol. V.—No. 6. A. | 
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Close confinement is the most disa- 
greeable to them, but it is absolute- 
ly necessary. During their stay 
here, the Directors take every possi- 
ble means of reconciling them to 
theirfriends. Should these efforts fail, 
or should the female be destitute of 
friends, and if her character has 
been good for three years, they 
make some provision for her, and 
dismiss her with a sum of money to 
prevent immediate want. If her 
conduct, on strict enquiry. should 
uniformly prove to be good tor a year 
afier her dismission, the Directors 
give her a proper commendation.and 
a larger sum oftmoney. Thei: little 
chapel is filled on the Sabbath by 
respectable citizens, but the inmates 
are concealed by a green hanging in 
the gallery. We cannot but hope 
that the spirit of benevolence will 
not rest satisfied till we have such an 
Asylum ip all ow: large cities. The 
pious efforts of Jadies in Boston, who 
have established such an Institu- 
tion, are very commendable, 

The schools of the higher kind in 
England, are justly celebrated. The 
boys are brought together at an early 

age, from different parts of the-coun- 
try, and so situated that each school 
forms a little republic of itself. The 
boys, acknowledying no superior ex- 
cept their principal instructor, they 
learn to act for themselves, to see 
the most rigid justice inflicted with- 
out partiality, to revere truth as the 
great pillar of social union, early to 
inhale aspirit of freedom, to acquire 
a thorough and practical knowledge 
of human nature, and to form per- 
manent friendships to gladden ma- 
turer years. At holidays, they vis- 
itand enjoy the society of friends, 
though living in the remotest parts 
of the kin \edom; and thus, while they 
are yet children, they learn tosubmit 
to separations and privations, and to 
exert their own ingenuity and pow 
ers. 


When young persons are destined for 
the sea service, their tender age is expose! 
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to the perilous hardships of long voyages. 
Many of these young naval heroes, at an 
early age, when boys in other countries 
ave scarcely permitted to walk out with- 
out a servant, have already crossed the 
ocean several times,and visited every quar- 
terof the globe. Wheu I saw the worthy 
Captain Colnet, the companion of Cook 
on board the Glatton, as he was preparing 
(o set sail for Botany Bay, whence be in- 
tended to make a fourth voyage round the 
world in the spring of 1803, | found sever- 
a! fine boys on board his ship; and learnt, 
to my no small astcuishment, that thirty - 
six young persons, for the most part sons 
of creditable families, accompanied this 
able navigator on his daring expeditioun.— 
p. 118. 


The advantages of sending boys 
'oa respectable academy are perhaps 
superior to those of a private tu- 
tor; and it is a circumstance pecul- 
jarly favorable to the prosperity and 
prospects of our country, that some 
of our schools are formed after the 
excellent model of the English. One 
of the greatest evils attending the sys- 
tem of schools, is the great number of 
private ones of a very ordinary char- 
acter. 


The number ot their private establish- 
ments is daily multiplied. Ip the most 
inconsiderable towns, nay, even in many 
villages, the stranger’s curiosity is excited 
by beholding hand-bills or painted boards 
posted up, announcing academies where 
young gentlemen are liberally educated, 
or boarding-schools for young ladies. 
With these institutions the police of the 
country does no’ in the least interfere, and 
the same licence is given to literary and 
medical quacks. Any ignorant fellow, 
who has in vain tried to make his fortune 
by other methods, boldly embraces the 
profession of a teacher. By forming a 
match with the daughter of a poor citizen, 
he easily acquires a sum adequate to the 
purposes of hiring and fitting up a small 
school. He then inserts an advertisement 
in the public prints, importing that ‘able 
assistants are wanting at a private acade- 
my, or else makes application upon this 
head to one of the numerous offices of in- 
telligence in London. All the starved 
votaries of science are eager to embrace 
his conditions, provided he only promises 
them an increase of thirty pounds per an- 
num, and board and lodging. As soon as 
he has selected proper ushers, his propo- 
sals make their appearance in the daily 
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prints, in which he acquaints the public, 
that ‘he has been prev..iled upon by the 
earnest entreaties of some respectable 
families, in an age when a set of quacks 
wholly unqualified for the undertaking 
have engrossed the office of instruction, 
to fulfil the wishes of such parents as have 
the moral and scientific improvement of 
their children at heart, by fitting up and 
establishing an excellent academy, calcu- 
lated to promote those desirable ends’ 
Then follows a list of the sciences which 
are taught in this institution; and it is fi- 
nally added, by way of postscript, that, in 
order to shew the disinterested views of 
the undertaker, he will periorm all this 
for the trifling annual recompense of thir- 
ty guineas. This is the substance ot hun- 
dreds of advertisements, with which the 
Engiish newspapers abound.—p. 125. 


The American student has been 
accustomed to associate all that is 
vencrable and Jofty in science with 
the names ot Oxford and Cambridge. 
These Universities, it is true, have 
produced men whose spirits have 
broken through all barriers, and soar- 
ed toa height that leaves us gazing 
in astonishment. But when we see 
the defects of these institutions, we 
are amazed at those prodigious pow- 
ers of genius, which could overcome 
so many Impediments; and we 
would fain conjecture what these 
mighty men would have been, had 
no hindrances been in their way. 
Young Englishmen commonly spend 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
yearat these Universities. The build- 
ings of these institutions are an irregu- 
lar collection, scattered over large 
towns, sometimes half a mile distant 
from each other,and apparently whol- 
ly unconnected. The professors and 
tutors at present, certainly, are not 
very distinguished. They are so 
well endowed, that every instructot 
is sure of his salary, whether he ex- 
erts himself or not. The whole course 
of anatomy, for instance, ‘is despatch- 
ed in twenty-four lectures.’ Several 
sciences, ‘such as the metaphysical 
science of nature, and the elegant 
theories of taste and of the fine arts, 
are even nominally unknown 2! 
these universities.?, Our author a 
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aures us that their libraries are prin- 
cipally made up of classical and the- 
ological literature, and are not as 
copious as the libraries of Gottin- 
sen or Dresden, and many other 
German cities. The bond which 
should exist between the instructors 
and pupils is said to be very frail ; 
yoth apparently indifferent to the 
promotion of science. Besides the 
ordinary professors and tutors, there 
are in these two Universities, eight 
hundred and forty fellowships. Ma- 
ny who have enjoyed these fellow- 
ships, have done honor to science 
and learning; but when we consider 
that these men have no troublesome 
office; that they have no avocation 


but to range in the immense field of 


literature ; that they live in plenty ; 
that they devote the flower and vig- 
or of their lives to books—we are 
surprised that so comparatively small 
a number are known beyond the 
limits of their respective colleges. 
One of the most interesting and 
best executed parts of the book be- 
fore us, is that in which the charac- 
ters of the eminent English states- 
men are discussed. No one can read 
it withcut great interest. Wilber- 
force, whose name will be held in 
everlasting remembrance, is thus 
characterized as an orator. 


Wilberforce has a weak voice, which 
diminishes the otherwise considerable 
force of his expression; but he speaks 
without hesitation, in a free and unpre- 
meditated manuer.—p. 195. 


The character of William Pitt is 
deservedly eulogized. He was a 
wonderful man. He arose in the 
British Parliament at a very critical 
juncture ; and the world immediate- 
ly felt his influence—nor has it yet 
ceased to be felt. Every part of 
the world bears testimony to his 
Sreatness as a statesman. 

On the subject of religion, our au- 
thor seems not very profoundly ver- 
sed. He alternately praises or 
blames the Church of England; 
complains bitterly of the mode of 
lelivering sermons, and_ severely 
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censures many of the beneficed 
clergy. He has hardly charity to 
think that some know how to read, 
much less, write with correctness, 


and possesses a peculiar faculty of 


presenting the defects of the FE. pisco- 
pal church. He seems to favour the 
Presbyterians, but is intolerably se- 
vere and uncharitable towards the 
Methodists. He considers their 
churches as but little less than hot- 
beds of discord and civil rebellions ; 
and those parts of their creed which 
are most in accordance with the Bible, 
he treats with an unwarrantable de- 
gree of harshness. His opinion of 
the Moravians and Quakers may be 
gathered from what follows. 


“The Quakers and tiie Moravians are 
the only religious communities in Eng- 
land, to whose virtues the public voice 
bears unequivocal testimony ; and they 
are likewise the only ones, that have not 
been polluted by those atrocious crimes. 
which have consigned so many of the es- 
tablished and methodist clergy to the 
hands of the executioner. For, that a 
clergyman should deserve and undergo 
the sentence of hanging or of transporta- 
tion, is by no means an unusual phenome- 


non in England. But I have been posi- 


tively assured, that no example of such 
dreadful 
among the quakers.?’>—p. 298. 


It is no injustice to other nations 
to assert that no country on earth is 
so distinguished for benevolence and 
philanthropy as England. The 
number of her streams of charity to 
relieve the wants of the wretched, both 
spiritual and temporal, is immense, 
Among the former, are the National 
Bible Society, the numerous Mission- 
ary and other religious associations 
for the spreading of the Gospel. A- 
mong the latter, are St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, St. Thomas’—Guy’s 
—Bedlam—St. Luke’s, Christ’s the 
Asylum &c. &c. The former are 
not even mentioned by our German 
traveller while upon the latter he 
expatiates very fully and handsome- 
ly.—The English Hospitals are very 
simple and plain in their structure, 
but admirably neat and convenient. 
The domestics of such establishments 


delinquency ever occurred 
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are selected with the greatest care, 
the rooms are spacious and airy, the 
bedsteads are of iron, and supplied 
with curtains. The physicians are 
men of skill and acquirements. No 
instance has been known in England 
where the Directors of a Hospital 
have embezzled its monies. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital comprises four 
large buildings enclosing a spacious 
court. The number of sick connect- 
ed with this institution is not far from 
two thousand and eight hundred; 
and it relieves as many as at least 
two thousand every year. St. 
Thomas is nearly as large as to its 
buildings, and assists an equal num- 
ber of sick annually. Guy’s Hos- 
pital was founded by Thomas Guy, a 
‘London Bookseller. He gave at 
one time £20,000, and at another, 
220,000 guineas, besides several 
smaller donations. It receives about 
eight thousand persons every year. 
St. Luke’s and Bethlem, are re- 
treats for the insane. The former 
is considered the best Hospital in the 
world. Bethlem was established in 
the year 1751. From that time to 
the year 1862 it had admitted seven 
thousand and eighteen lunatics. Of 


these 534 had «ied; 3,047 had re. 
covered, and the remaiuder had re. 
mained incurable. 


In one of the public rooms, says the 
writer, “I found twelve persons busily 
engazed at a gaining table, they were pro- 
fessed game sier s. who had deranged their 
intellects in the practice of their profes- 
sion, Out even in Bethlem continued their 
Original pursuit. It is somewhat remark- 
able that they are stillso Knowing as to 
observe each other’s characters and foi- 
bles: one tool is the butt and laughing 
stock of the other, and they retain the tal. 
ent of remarking the foliies of others, rath- 
er than their own.’’—p. 309. 


The asylums for the poor in Lon- 
don, besides numerous work-houses, 
amount to more than one hundred. In 
Christ’s Hospital alone, are a thou- 
sand poor children. 

We shall close this article by ob- 
serving, that in general we have been 
very highly gratified and interested 
in the work upon which we have been 
remarking. Our readers will find 
themselves well compensated for 
reading it, by the fund of general in- 
formation which it contains, by the 
easv flow of language, and the now 
and then interesting turn of thought 
peculiar toa German. 











Piterary and Philosophical Antelligence. 


The Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey have, unanimous- 
ly chosen the Rev. Professor Lindsly, 
President of that institution. 


A History of the State of Maryland, 
shewing particularly ber situation ip 
1223, is preparing for the press, by 
Thomas Kennedy. 


Davis and Force of the city of 
Washington, propose publishing, an- 
nually, a volume entitled The States- 
man’s Manuel, consisting of a digest 
of Public Documeuts laid before Con- 
gress, and also containing notices of 
public transactions in this and other 
countries. 


Count Romanzoff, who fitted out, 
at his own expense, the expedition 


under Kotzebue for circumnavigating 
the globe, has sent out travellers to 
cross the ice from the eastern coast 
of Asia, to the western coast of Amer- 
erica. 


Vew South Wales.—At Sidney, 
New South Wales, three public jour- 
nals, and five other periodical publica- 
tions, now issue from the press. A 
second printing office has been estab- 
lished at Port Jackson. General in- 
telligence, and information are begin- 
ning to be more widely diffused, and 
the commerce of this Island is becom- 
ing considerably important. 


In Peters’ Township Pa. a cave has 
lately beep discovered. A person, liv- 
ing ut the base of the North Mountain, 
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was about to dig for water, and “as 
there is a very large spring, issuing 
from the rocks, at the foot of a hill of 
cousiderable height, he thought hy dig- 
rig sume distance above it, be could 
probably come upou the st ream, Ac- 
cudiagly be commenced digging, and 
had proceeded but a few feet, when 
he could plainly bear Water running, 
apparently with great rapidity 5 and at 
the distance of about 12 feet from the 
surface, he came to the water at the 
ijwer extremity of a fissure iy «othe 
rock, Which immediately expanded 
‘nto a large, and beautiful cavern. Its 
entrance is somewhat obstructed by 
loose rocks; but after advancing a lit- 
tle distance every obstruction disap- 
pears. The solid rock on every side 
iy enamelled with spar, reflecting dif- 
trent colors to the eye of the behold- 
er; aud in every direction the most 
beautiful stalactites, of every hue, are 
seen pendent from the walls and roof 
of the cavern. This cave has been 
explored to the distance of 800 feet, 
and at that point there was no appear- 
ance of its termination. 


Egyptian Literature.—T. Lacour of 
Bordeaux, has published av important 
essay on Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
The comparison which he has institu- 
ted between the Egyptian and Hebrew 
languages has convineed him that the 
Hebrew was very nearly the language 
Which was spoken ia Egypt when the 
Israelites sojourned in that country. 
M. Lacour adds, that he is persuaded 
that the Hebrew was in Egypt the sa- 
cred language 5 and that what is called 
the Coptic, was the language of the 
luwer orders of people. 


The labours of M. Champoilion, jun. 
aveof a very interesting oature. He 
has discovered that the Egyptians 
nade use of three kinds of writing. 
ist. The Hieroglyphic, which painted 
ideas by means of Characters resem- 
dling the forms of sensible objects. 
2nd. The Hieratic, or Sacerdotal. Its 
characters are chiefly arbitrary, retain- 
ig voly faint resemblances of sensible 
objects. "Phis kind of writing is that 
used In inscriptions upon tombs. Sd. 
Che Demotic (popular) writing, whieh 
Was employed in civil affairs, and pri- 
vate concerns. This is composed of 


31g08 borrowed from the Hieratic, but 
» . 8 ‘ . ; ; , p 
“omdined in a manner peeuliar to it- 





self. A these kinds of writing repre- 
sent ideas only. But in order to ex- 
press proper names, they had an aux- 
iliary series of signs which represented 
sounds. A complete alphabet of char- 
acters has been discovered. M. Cham- 
pollion has thus been able to read the 
names of the Greek and Roman em- 
perors on the Egyptian monuments, 
and on those of the first class, the 
names of the Pharaohs, or kings of 
Egyptian race. These discoveries, 
certainly argue well to the cause of 
archeology, and historical and biblical 
criticism. 


The Greek Seminary founded at St. 
Petersburgh in 1775 by Catherine OL. 
is becoming daily more interesting and 
of higher importance. ‘Pao hundred 
Greek and Albanian youth are there 
receiving their education ; they have 
twenty five professors. Besides the 
military sciences they are instructed 
in Freneh, Italian, and German; avd 
when they have completed their edu- 
cation they have the choice of a com- 
mission in the army, of becoming in- 
terpreters at the Colleges of St. Pe- 
tersburgh or Moscow, or of returning 
to their native country. There are pu- 
pils from Chio, Lesbos, and Naxos. 


It is stated that a machine has been 
invented by means of which a person 
may plunge to the bottom of the sea 
and work freely with his hands and 
feet, ascend to the surface or stop at 
any depth 5 and tu this manoer remain 
several days under water without in- 
terruption aod without effort. The 
inventor Calls this machine the Dolphin. 


Magnet.—Professor 
Philadelphia has exhibited a magnet 
of the horse shoe form, which support- 
ed the enormous weight of one hun- 
dred and sixty two pounds. Its own 
weight is only 32 pounds. It is said 
to be the most powerful maguet ever 
known. It was prepared by Mr. Lu- 
kers of Philadelohia, who has discov- 
ered a method of touching, much su- 
perior to that used in Europe. 


Tread Wheel.—The tread wheel has 
been applied by M. Van Heythuysen 
to the propellipg of barges In cenals. 
It is found that two men can propel a 
barge by it at the rate of five mifes pei 
hour. 
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List of New Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 
A Letter to the Right Rev. Bishop 


Hobart, cocasioned by the Strictures 
on Bible Societies, contained in his late 
charge to the Convention of New- 
York. By a Churchman, of the Dio- 
cess of New-York.—John P. Haven, 
New-York. 

Stewards of the Mysteries of God: 
A Sermon preached at the Ordination 
of Lemuel P. Bates, in Whately, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1822; before the Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers in 
Boston, May 30, 1822; and at the Or- 
dination of the Rev. Dorus Clark, in 
Blanford, Feb. 5, 1823. By Zephani- 
ah Swift Moore, D. D., President of 
the Collegiate Institution at Amherst. 
—Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

A particular Relation of the Ameri- 
‘an Baptist Mission to the Burman 
Empire; in a Series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to Joseph Butterworth, Esq,, 
M.P. London. By Ann H. Judson. 

Church Poetry, being portions of 
the Psalms in Verse and Hymns, suit- 
ed to the Festivals and Fasts and oth- 


er occasions of the Church, selected 
and altered from various authors 
By the Rev. William Augustus Muh. 
lenberg, Rector of St. James’ Church, 
Lancaster.— Philadelphia. S. Potte; 
& Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Geographical Dictionary, or Up; 
versal Dictionary, Ancient and Mod. 
ern,2 vols. By J. E. Wocester, A.M 
2nd edition.—-Boston. Cummings. 
Hilliard & Co. : 

Elements of Geography, Ancient 
and Modern, with an Atlas. By JE 
Worcester, A. M. 2nd_ edition.— 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co, 

Justina; or the Will. A Domestic 
Story. In 2 volumes, i2 mo.—New 
York. Charles Wiley. 

A Grammar of Composition 5 inclu- 
ding a Practical Review of the Prinei- 
ples of Rhetoric, a series of Exercises 
in Rhetorical Analysis, and six Intro- 
ductory Courses of Composition. By 
William Russell. 12 mo.—New-Ha 
ven. A.H Maltby & Co. 





Religious Buntelliqence. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We make the following extracts from 
the monthly papers of the American 
Bible Society :— 


On Thursday, May 8, 1823, was 
held, at the City Hotel, New-York, the 
Seventh Anniversary of THe AmMERI- 
caN Bree Socrery. 

The Hon. John Jay, President of 
the Society, by reason of his advanced 
age and infirmity, not being able to be 
present, the Chair was taken by Gen. 
Matthew Clarkson, Senior Vice Pres- 
ident, who was supported by the Hon. 
De Witt Clinton, and Richard Varick, 
Eisq., Vice Presidents. 

Among the persons convened, the 
Society had the satisfaction of seeing 


ber of Clergymen of different denom- 
Inations, and other Gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, from various parts of the Un- 
ion. 

The meeting was opened by reading 
the 62d chapter of Isaiah, by the Rev. 
Mr. Sutherland, of New-Hampshire. 

Letters, apologizing for unavoidable 
absence, were read by the Rey. Dr. 
S.S. Woodhull, Secretary for Domes- 
tic Correspondence, from the Hon. 
John Jay, President, the Hon. Bushrod 
Washington, Hon. John C. Smith, Hoo. 
William Tilghman, Hon. Andrew 
Kirkpatrick, Hon. John Adams, 
Hon. Charles Goldsborough, Hon. Wu 
liam Phillips, Hon. Duncan Cameron, 
Hon. David L. Morril, Joseph Noursé, 
and Francis S. Key, Esqrs. 


The Rev. Dr. James Milnor, Secre- 


the Judges of the Supreme Court of | 
tary for Foreign Correspondence, rea¢ 


the State of New-York, a large num- 
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he following ADDRESS from the 
President of the American Bible So- 
clely — 

GENTLEMEN, 

It gives me pleasure to observe that 
‘his anniversary, like the preceding, 
brings with it tidings which give us oc- 
casion for mutual gratulations, and for 
jnited thanksgivings to Him whose 
blessings Continue to prosper our pro- 
ceedings. 

These annual meetings naturally re- 
mind us of the purposes for which we 
have associated ; and lead us to reflee- 
tious bighly interesting to those who 
cousider What and where we are; and 
what and where we are to be. 

That all men, threughout all ages, 
have violated their allegiance to their 
creat Sovereign, is a fact to whieh ex- 
perience and revelation bear ample and 
concurrent testimony. The Divine at- 
tributes forbid us to suppose, that the 
Almighty Sovereign of the universe, 
will permit any province of His empire 
toremain forever in a state of revolt. 
On the contrary, the sacred Scrip- 
tures assure us, that it shall not only be 
reduced to obedience, but also be so 
purified and improved, as that right- 
cousness and felicity shall dwell and 
abide in it. 

Had it not been the purpose of God 
that His will should be doue on earth, 
as itis done in heaven, He would not 
nave commanded us to pray for it. 
That command implies a prediction 
and a promise that in due season it 
shall be accomplished. If therefore 
the will of God is to be done on earth, 
us it is done in heaven, it must un- 
woubtedly be known throughout the 
cath, before it ean be dune through- 

ut the earth; and consequently, He 
who has decreed that it shall be so 
done, will provide that it shall be so 
KDOWN, 

Our Redeemer having directed that 
the Gospel should be preached 
‘hroughout the world, it was preach- 
ed accordingly ; and being witnessed 
rom on high, “with signs and won- 
ders, and with divers miracles and 
Bills of the Holy Ghost,” it became 
Preponderant, and triumphant, and 
tfulgent. But this state of exaltation, 
lor reasons unknown to us, was suffer- 
ed to undergo a temporary depression. 
A subsequent period arrived, when 
‘he pure doctrines of the Gospel were 
“® alloved by admixtures, and obscn- 





, herd 
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red by apendages, that its lustre grad- 
ually diminished, and like the fine 
gold mentioned by the prophet it be- 
came dim. 

Since the Reformation, artifice and 
error have been losing their influence 
on ignorance and credulity, and the 
Gospel has been resuming its purity. 
We now see Christians, in different 
countries, and of different denomina- 
tions, spontaneously and cordially en- 
gaged in conveying the Scriptures, and 
the knowledge of salvation, to the 
heathen inhabitants of distant regions. 
So singular, impressive, and efficient, 
is the impulse which actuates them, 
that without the least prospect of 
earthly retribution, they cheerfully 
submit to such pecuniary contribu- 
tivuos, such appropriatious of time 
and industry, and in many instances, 
to such hazards and privations, and 
such derelictions of personal comfort 
and conventence, as are iv direct op- 
position to the: propensities of human 
nature, 

Can such extraordinary and unex- 
ampled undertakings, possibly belong 
to that class of enterprizes, which we 
are at liberty to adopt or decline as we 
please: enterprizes which no duty ei- 
ther commands or forbids? This is 
more than a mere speculative question; 
and therefore the evidence respecting 
the character and origin of these un- 
dertakings, cannot be too carefully ex- 
amined, aud maturely weighed; espe- 
cially as this evidence is accumulating, 
and thereby acquiring additional claims 
to serious attention. 

We observe a strange and general al- 
teration in the feelings of Christians to- 
wards the Heathen; and one still more 
strange and unprecedented, has taker 
place ‘in their feelings towards the 
Jews; feelings very different from 
those, which for so many ceaturies 
have universally prevailed. Alihough, 
as it were, sifted over all nattons, yet, 
unlike the drops of rain which blend 
with the waters on which they fall, 
these scattered exiles have constantly 
remained in a state of separation from 
the people among whom they were 
dispersed ; obstinutely adhering to their 
peculiarities, and refusing to coalesce 
with them. By thus fulfilling the proph- 
ecies, every Jew is a living witness to 
their truth. 

‘he same prophecies declare, that a 
time will come, when all the twelve 
tribes shall be restored to their coun- 
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try, and be a praise in the earth; but 
the precise time is not specified. By 
declaring that ‘blindness in) part hath 
happened unto Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be comein, and that 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles he fulfilled,’ they lead us to 
conclude, that their blindness will not 
be sooner removed, and therefcre, that 
their conversion is not to be sooner ex- 
pected. Individual Jews have, from 
time to time, been relieved from their 
blindness, and become christians: and 
there are expressions tn the scriptures, 
which favor the prevailing opinion, that 
the conversion of a large portion, and 
perhaps of the whole tribe of Judah, 
may precede that of the other tribes. 
They are now experiencing less op- 
pression, less con empt, and more 
compassion, than formerly. Their ob- 
duracy is softening, and their prejudi- 
ces abating. These changes have the 
appearances of incipient preparatives 
for their conversion. 

Besides these recent changes in fa- 
vor of the heathen and the Jews, anoth- 
er has taken place in the disposition 
and feelings of our people towards the 
many savage nations who still remain 
within our limits. The policy former- 
ly observed towards them, together 
with our rapid population, increased 
their necessities, but not our endeavors 
to alleviate them. This indifference 
has latterly been yielding to a general 
sympathy for their wretchedoess, auc 
foa desire to meliorate their condi- 
tion. For this laudable purpose, our 
government has wisely and virtuously 
adopted measures for their welfare ; 
and benevolent societies, and pious in- 
viduals are using means to introduce 
among them the benefits of civilization 
and christianity. 

Nor are these the only events and 
changes which are facilitating the dis- 
tribution, and extending the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. For a long 
course of years, many European na- 
tions Were induced to regard tolera- 
tion as pernicious, and to believe that 
the people had no right to think and 
judge for themselves, respecting reli- 
gious tenets, and modes of worship. 
Hence it was deemed advisable to pro- 
hibit their reading the Bible, and to 
erant that privilege only to persons of 
a certain description. Intolerance is 
passing away, and in France, where tt 
turmerly prevailed, Bible Societies 
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have been established, by permission, 
of the government, are proceedings 
prosperously, under the auspices of 
mea high in rank, in character, and 
In station. 

From the nature, the tendency, any 
the results of these recent aud singu. 
lar changes, events, and institutions— 
from their coincidence, and admirs. 
ble adjustment, as means for making 
known the Holy Seriptares, and jn 
culeating the will of their Divine and 
merciful Author, throughout the world 
—and from the devotedness with 
which they are carrying into opera- 
tion, there is reason to conclude, that 
they have been produced by Him, iy 
whose hands are the hearts of all men 

If so, we are engaged in His service: 
and that consideration forbids us te 
permit our ardour or exertions to bi 
relaxed, or discouraged by attempts to 
depreciate our motives, to impede or 
discredit our proceedings, or to dimin 
ish our temporal resourees. The 
Scriptures represent Christians as he- 
ing engaged in a spiritual warfare, and, 
therefore, both in their associated and 
individual capacities, they are to ex 
pect and prepare for opposition. On 
the various inducements whieh prompt 
this opposition, much might be said: 
though very little, if any thing, that 
would be new. The present ocession 
admits only of general and brief re- 
marks, and net of particular and pro- 
tracted disquisitions. 

Whatever may be the characters. 
the prejudices, the views, or the arts o! 
our opponents, we have only te b 
faithful to our Great Leader. They 
who mareh under the banners of Ex 
MANUEL, have God with thems; asec 
consequently have nothing to fear. 


The Treasurer, TFilliam WL Bool. 
sey, Esq. vead the report of the Con. 
miitee who audited his aceounts, bs 
which it appeared that, 

The net receipts for the 

year, (including the 
monies received — to 
aid in building the 
new Depository,) have 
Peer ee eS 
The expenditures for the 
OS Pere aT eee 


sdo,lbal ~ 
47,360 2 

Parts of the Annual Report wert 
then read by the Rev. Dr. S.S. Hood 


hull, Secretary for Domestic Corres 
: 4 Atha 
pondence, from which it appeared th) 
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the issues of Bibles and Testaments 
within the year, (though the removal 
from the old to the New Depository, 
and the prevalence of epidemic fever 
iy New York, caused a suspension of 
the business for more than two mooths 
of the past year,) were 28,448 Bibles 
and 26,937 ‘Testamets, making with 
those issued in former years, 248,623 
copr $ of the Scriptures. , 

Several resolutions were then unant- 
mously adupied by the Society. 


The Rev. Dr. John Woodhull, of New- 
Jersey, of the Preshyterisn Church, 
moved the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved, that the Report of the 
Managers, now read, be approved and 
adopted, and that it be printed under 
their direction. 

This venerable gentleman, is in the 
eightieth year of his age, and couelu- 
ded his speech as follows. 

Much, very much has heen done, yet 
mich more remains to be doae, which 
calls aloud for perseverance, aod in- 
creasing activity. Let us not forget, 
that our time for acting wii! soon be 
past, and that the aight of death will 
svon overtake us, in which no man 
ean work. He who now addresses 
you, will, probably, do tt ao more ; one 
whose head ts whitened with the frost 
of eighty winters, and who has labour- 
ed fifty five in the vineyard, may well 
conclude, that he has almost finished 
his course, and may be taking leave of 
the world, of the church, and its useful 
institutions. In this situation, it ts ne 
small comfort to feel assured, that the 
great work will go on, uotil the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea 
—and, until that universal song shall 
be heard, Alleluia, for the LORD 
GOD Omnipotent reigneth ! 


This motion was seconded by tie 
Rev. William Ross, of New-York, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip Milledoler, of 
New-York. of the Duteh Reformed 
Church, moved the second resolution: 

‘Resolved, Thatthe thanks of the So- 
tlety be given to the Board of Mana- 
gers for their services during the past 
year,’ 


The motion was seconded by Hon. 
Chauncey Langdon of Vermont. 

Hon. De Witt Clinton, 

When | had the satisfaction to at- 
tend. some years since, an Anniversa: Vv 


Vol. V.—No. 6. 4.2 
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Meeting of this Soctety, it was honor- 
ed, L believe for the last time, by the 
presence of its venerable President, 
who has been since numbered among 
the illustrious dead. His mortal re- 
mains are mouldering in the grave ; 
but it is humbiy hoped that his immor- 
tal spirit is in heaven, enjoying the re- 
wards of a well-spent life, the com- 
munion of saints and angels, and the 
smiles of the Almighty Father of the 
Universe. His worthy successor is, I 
learn with deep regret, disabled by 
bodily infiemity from attending to bis 
place, but he has favored us with an 
emanation from his highly gifted mind. 
Like his predecessor, he was@ states- 
man of the revolution, and has reoder- 
ed eminent services to the Repubiie. 
Atter a life devoted to patriotism, illu- 
minated by talents, aud distinguished 
fur independence and integrity, he has 
dedicated his seiting sun to the dilFu- 
sionof the light of tie gospel, and has 
given all the weight of bis elevated 
character to the support of an iastitu- 
tion, which embraces within its pur- 
view, the highest interests of the bu- 
man race He too will, in the evourse 
of nature, follow, ere long, his distin- 
guished predecessor. Let us render 
him. when living, the tonors -lue io 
his high office in this institution—to 
his exalted merit—to che purity of kis 
private, and the usefuiness of his pub- 
lic tife:) And under this impression, I 
have the honor to propose the folluw- 
ing resolution: 


‘Resolred, That the thanks of the 
Society be given to the President, for 
the address with which he has favored 
the Society on the present oceasion, 
and for the lively interest whieh he 
manifests in its prosperity and suc- 
cess.’ 


On this occasion, and as intimately 
connected with this subject, Pshatt en- 
deavor, with great diffid: nce, to illus- 
trate the principles, enforce the objcets 
and elucidate the merits of associations 
established for diffusing the Holy 
Scriptures. [fit be admitted tust the 
Bible is a revelation from God, intend- 
ed for the benefit of man in this world, 
and for his happiness in a future state, 
it follows asan inevitable corollary, that 
its extensive circulation is a doiy of 
the most imperative nature, aud aT ine 
terest of the highest eoaracter, How. 
ever the various members of the chris- 
tian communily may differ about doe. 
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trine or discipline, they must all, not- 
withstanding, recognize the divine ori- 
gin, and the sacred character of the 
Bible ; like the radii of a circle, they 
must all emanate from a common cen- 
tre, and all terminate in the same pe- 
riphery. 

As this place is neutral ground, on 
which all the contending sects of Chris- 
tendom may assemble in peace, for the 
purpose of diffusing with pious zeal 
the knowledge of the Holy Seriptures, 
and of promoting, with concentrated 
effort, the great cause of religion, how 
deeply it is to be regretted, that differ- 
ent views should be taken of this sub- 
ject, and that controversy should be 
excited as to the dispensation of the 
highest charity. For, alas! it has been 
contended that the Revelation of God 
to man should be modified or restrain- 
ed by human agescy. While this op- 
position proceeds from quarters enti- 
tled to the highest respect, and is en- 
forced by the most ingenious appeals 
to sectarian feeling, to the passions 
and the imagination, it is our incum- 
bent duty to resist allattempts to inter- 
cept the light of heaven from striking 
the earth. In maintaing the pre emi- 
nent merits of Bible Societies, let us 
not, however, lose sight of that char- 


ity which is the brightest ornament of 


the christian character ; and let us vot 
mingle acrimonious imputations ip our 
vindication of a great and glorious 
cause, The citadel of benevolence aud 
christian charity, may be defended 
without the use of poisoned weapons, 
and we may refute the argoments, 
without impeaching the motives, or 
wounding the feelings of our oppo. 
nents. Aod let it be indelibly impress- 
ed on our minds, that the errors of 
wise men are, at least, entitled to sym- 
pathy, and that even the obliquities of 
good men luctine towards heaven. 
Whatever glosses may be thrown oo 
this subject, and whatever disguises 
may be adopted, itis obvious that the 
opposition must floally entrench itself 
in the obsolete, exploded doctrine of 
the danger of illuminating mankind. 
And no person can take this grouod 
without entertainiug erroneous views 
of the fabric of human society, and of 
the high destinies of religion. In its 
full latitude and unqualified extent, it 
compels us to consider the ruler every 
thing, and the people nothing, and to 
substitute the exposition of the priest 
for the will of the Deity. Asignorance 


is the patron of error and the enem 
of truth, the diffusion of knowledge js 
friendly to the propagation of religioy, 
and the ascendency of good govern. 
ment. If it teach man his rights, it al- 
so teaches him his duties. * Truth and 
goodness,’ said an illustrious philoso- 
pher, ‘differ but as the seal and the 
print; for truth prints goodness, and 
they be the clouds of error which de- 
scend in the storms of passions and 
perturbations.’ 

To deny the full benefit of the Scrip- 
tures, in the most unlimited and unso- 
phisticated shape, to all the family of 
mankind, istoassume the ground of our 
incapacity for the full reception of the 
revealed will of heaven; and the whole 
assumption is predicted on the most 
untenable premises. Ifthe Almighty, 
in the plenitude of his goodness, has 
graciously condescended to promul- 
gate his will to the human race, we 
cannot deny our capacity to under- 
stand the revelation without charging 
Divine Providence with aun useless dis- 
pensation. And, if we take refuge in 
the pale of sectarian pretensions, and 
insist that the light of the gospel shall 
only reach us through the refractiog 
medium of human illustration, is not 
this a virtual abandonment of the con- 
troversy 2? The Deity, in declaring 
his will, announced that man was able 
to receive, and ought to enjoy the full 
benefit of the revelation. And in con- 
tending that it must be conveyed in an 
exclusive channel, or only through cer- 
tain selected organs, we fully concede 
that haman na ure may be rendered a 
fit depository as well as channel of di- 
vine truth. And, to borrow the lan- 
guage of a great philosopher, ‘ to say 
that a blind custom of obedience should 
be a surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood, is to affirm that a blind 
man may tread surer by a guide, than 
a seeing mao ean bya light” Within 
this narrow compass is comprised the 
whole philosophy of the debate. 


Mr. C. concluded bis speech as fol- 
lows :— 

The Christian religion, armed with 
power, endowed with light, fortified by 
truth, and revealed py God—foretold 
in the prophecies, attested by miracles, 
sealed with the blood of the saints, and 
sublimed by the morality of Heaven, 
is thus presented to man, exbibiting 
him in a state of probation, and enfor- 
cing his good conduct in this transitory 
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state, in order to secure his felicity in 
the regions of eternal bliss. It places 
what Archimedes wanted, the leve: of 

ower on another and a better world, 
and controls all the operations of man 
in unison with the prescriptions of di- 
yine love. 

Feeble and imperfect as this view is, 
it notwithstanding presents powerful 
inducements to encourage your anima- 
ted perseverance and redoubled exer- 
tions in the cause of philanthropy and 
religion. Institutions like this, unite 
in the bonds of friendship and charity, 
all their cultivators, without regard to 
kindred, sect, tongue, or nation. In 
this place, an altar is erected to con- 
cord—peace is declared among the 
most discordant sects——and the parti- 
coloured coat of Joseph is exchanged 
for the seamless garment of Christ; 
and in such a holy cause, be assured, 
that the visitations of Divine approba- 
tion will attend your proceedings—that 
opposition will prove like the strug- 
gles of ariver with the ocean—and 
that although mountains of sophistry 
may be piled on mountains of invec- 
tive, like Ossa on Pelion, yet that all 
such attempts will terminate like the 
fabled wars of the Titans, and can ney- 
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SamMvuEL Boyp, Esq. of New-York, 
on seconding the motion, observed: — 

That he had enjoyed the happiness, 
ever since the formation of this Socie- 
ty, to be an eye witness of the entire 
devotedness of the distinguished, and 
highly respected individual, to whom 
the motion referred, to advance the in- 
terests of this great institution; by giv- 
ing his time, talents, and influence, in 
presiding over the deliberations, and 
co-operating in the labour of those, to 
whom was confided the management 
of its affairs; and that he considered it 
as a distinguished honour, to be per- 
mitted to second a motion, for the 
adoption of a resolution, which he was 
sure, Was expressive of the opinion of 
every member of the Board of Mana- 
gers. He concluded by saying, he was 
adimonished, that under existing cir 
cumstances, he ought not to say more, 
but that he would have done violence 
to his feelings, if he had said less. 


The Rev.John P. K. Henshaw,of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, of the Episcopal 
Church, moved, and Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, Esq. of New-Jersey, seconded 
the fifth resolution, viz. 


“ Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Society be given to the Secretaries and 





er prevail against truth and Heaven. 


Treasurer, for their important services "Ui qo? 
replied, acknowledging on behalf of T : 25 oh eee 
} } 1e Rev. Dr. JA j r O beha r wr SPORE Ae 3 
his.father, the tribute of respect from ‘ fino : oe oe If of AY SMS 
: himself and his associates, replied to fi ee 
the Society : Oia 
the vote of thanks to the Treasurer 4 ae 
Wittiam W. Wootsey, Esq. ad- and Secretaries. aby eae hs’ 
ee Nae the second Vice President, The sixth resolution was— na 
Sal eae og an 

“i “ Resolved, That the thanks of the 

’ 


Having, for several years past, had 
the honor of being associated with the 
acting Vice President in the labours of 
this Society—feeling towards him that 
high respect and affection, which we 
love to entertain towards a character 
so pure and virtuous—knowing as Ido, 
his devotion to to the interests of the 
Society, the important services which 
he has rendered it, and his unremitted 
and arduons attention to the duties of 
his ofice—I have a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in offering to this meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved. That the thanks of this 
Society be given to MatrHew Ciark- 
son, Esq. acting Vice President, for 
his constant, unremitted, and zealous 
attention to the concerns and business 
of the Society, ever since its organiza- 


Society be given to the Auxiliary So- 
cieties, for their contributions to its 
treasury, and for their exertions in dis- 
tributing the Scriptures in their sever- 
al districts.” 

Rev. John Finley, of Baltimore, Ma- 
ryland, of the Baptist Chureh, moved, 
and Mr. John Griscom, of the Society 
of Friends, seconded this resolution. 


Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, of the 
Moravian Church, moved, and Rev. 
Dr. Alexander M’ Leod, of New-York, 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
seconded the seventh resolution— 


“ Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Society be given to the several indi- 
viduals, who, by their liberal contribu- 
tions, have assisted in erecting a con- 
venient building, for the accommoda- 


tion.” 
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extend its operations, and to perform _ the Bible, meet each other with cheer. 
in a more acceptable manner, the im- fulness; animated by the benevolent 
portant duties for which it was found- spirit of the Gospel, they love their 
ed.” fellow creatures, give up their passions, 


The last resolution was moved by seek the road to heaven by a perfect 


Theodore Dwight, Esq. of New-York self-denial of their own concerns, and 
: $ Ae - , - a - - . » 
and secoaded by Rev. Mr. Johnson, of ~ 2°'Y® the true God of charity, extend- 


Newtown, Long Island, of the Episco-  '"* by their good ee the sphere of 
pal Church. human happiness. This picture of vir- 


tue and religious tolerance is only to 
* Resolved, That the Society learn be found here, in England, and among 
with fively satisfaction, that the pros — the nations which enjoy the benefit of 
pect of introducing the Scriptures in- free institutions, manifesting in the pur- 
to various parts of South America be- — est light, the perfeet concord and un- 
comes more and more flattering ; and ion between Christian morality, politi- 
that the Society will do every thing cal liberty, and genuine principles of 
in their power to supply the wants legislation. 
and gratify the wishes of the inhabi- This truth is extremely important 
tants of that portion of our continent fora South American, conscious of the 
on this interesting subject.” noble struggle in which his country is 


Rev. Dr. Milnor then introduced to EON 16 PAS ee ee wn 


hg ile shores the monster of despotism, an 

the Society Senicr Vicente Rocafuerte, : . ; P : ‘" 

. hed : to extinguish for ever that monastic 
a South American, and a native of Pe- 


, superstition ; the enemy to every use- 
ru, who made the following remarks: : . 
’ 5 fal reform; that lever which shakes 


Conscious, as Tam, of the impossi- the earth, fixing in Heaven its point of 
bility of expressing preperly my support; which in the name and in be- 
thoughts in the English language, I half of Religion, sacrificed to its ava- 
would excuse myself from ocenpying rice the innocent race of Peruvian Ya- 
asingle moment of the time of this eas, eondemned to the stake the unfor- 
meeting , but the love of my country, tunate Goatimozin, the last of the 
superior to any self consideration, im- Mexican emperors, and established in 
pels me to break silence, and ask your unhappy America the sanguinary wor- 
indulgence. ship of inquisitorial fanaticism. It is 

Born in South-America near the not enough to know that there is a 
equator, under the Spanish yoke, and perfect union between morality and 
inquisitorial fanaticism, how gratify- legislation, its application to the new 
Ing is it for me to meet here so many = governments of America is indispensa- 
goed Christians, the glory of America, ble. To you, noble promoters of vir- 
and consolation of humanity. My joy — tae, benefzctors of mankind, directors 
can be better understood than deseri- of the institution of the Bible Society, 
bed. Where can there be an emotion to you belongs the fulfilment of that 
more pure and exalted than that which honourable task. Turo your eyes to- 
I experience at this moment, seeing wards the rising nations of the South, 
myself surrounded for the first time iv) and you will there observe a people 
my life, byso many worthy supporters worthy of your sympathies and of 
of religion, who, tn spite of the appar- your protection; they are fighting 
ent diversity in dress, and worship, ate gloriously for independence and lib- 
all clothed with the spirit of the trae — erty, but alas, liberty is not to be ob- 
God, volightened with the wisdom of tained without virtue, and virtue is pot 
the Bible, and united by the brotherly — to be found but io the principles of the 
love of the Gospel. From this very Bible and of the Gospel; those sacred 
difference of opinions and sects results books without note or comment are 
a harmony as admirable in the moral the true elements of social order. To 
order as itis inthe planetary system; promote virtue through the Gospel, is 
and in the same manner as the differ- to fix on solid basis the political liber- 
ent stars, at different distances, in sub- ty of America; itis to sow for future 
mission to the same law of attraction, generations the incorruptible seeds of 
are revolving without interfering, nev- peace and happiness ; it is in fine to 
er altering the calmness of the sky; in attain the great object of this instttu- 
the same manner, Christians, subject- tion as new as it is admirable. 
ed to the will of God, as revealed in In the rapture of my patrivtic ex! 
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tation, for the morality and liberty of 
my country, I would wish you might 
send, on the wings of Cherubims, thou- 
aands and thousands of Bibles and 
New Testaments, to South-Ameriea 3 
that you could immediately establish, 
iy Lima, an auxiliary Bible Society, I 
am convinced that it would prosper ; 
the inhabitants of those happy cliinates 
are good, benevolent, of mild disposi- 
tions, and sensible enough to compre- 
hend, in a short tinse, the great utility 
of thisinstitution. The Spanish poli- 
cy, guided by short-sighted bigotry, 
has deprived them till now, cf the con- 
sulation of perusing those admirable 
maxims. Wery few of the clergy even 
have had an oppurtunity of reading 
the Bible throughout ; but when they 
willkuow the good effect of the Bible, 
they will undoubtedly form several es- 
tablishiments under the auspices of the 
parent Society. Perhaps a great ma- 
ny patriots, and enlightened ministers, 
giving up their anterior prejudices, will 
recommend these sacred books, and 
giving the Bible to the people, they 
will repeat what the Lord said to 
Joshua. 

This Book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and bight, that 
theu mayest observe to do according 
to all that is written therein, for then 
thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and then thou shalt have good success. 

Yes, the new nations of America will 
enjoy the triumph of their Indepen- 
dence, and the felicity of their liberty, 
i they would organize their new insti- 
tutions, following the spirit of tolera- 
tion, of equality, and self-denial, so 
much recommended in the Gospel; 
this Holy Book must be the tie which 
should unite all the nations of this vast 
Continent ; its equality is ‘he true dug- 
ma of legitimacy of divine origin ; its 
generosity must be the Holy Alliance 
suitable to Independent America. An 
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alliance of virtues, and not of self-in- 
terest; an alliance for abolishing slav- 
ery, and not to restrain the noble flight 
of liberty ; an alliance for promoting 
human happiness through moral civ- 
ilization, and not to root it out witha 
hundred thousand soldiers, forcing con- 
viction at the point of the bayonet; an 
alliance which shall make fear and 
dread fall upon the hypocrites and am- 
bitlous chiefs of nations; an alliance 
which shall extirpate the seeds cf war, 
insure universal peace, and form, from 
the myriads of the inhabitants of the 
earth, a numerous and Christian fami- 
ly as enlightened, as good, and as be- 
nevolent, as the members of this meet- 
ing. This same meeting is only a 
sketch, a miniature, of the large evan- 
gelical Society, that in future ages, shall 
cover the surface of the globe; the 
world, regenerated by the divine light 
of the Gospel, will bless the memory 
of the promoters of this admirable in- 
stitution. These virtuous Christians will 
bear fiom heaven the bymns and songs 
of praise, directed to the throne of Je- 
hovah, by a.l the inhabitants of this re- 
deemed land: and their celestial! joy 
can only be increased by the prospect 
of human happiness in perfect: harmo- 
ny with the will of God. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr. William Scott, of Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. has, by the gift of $2,500, 
endowed a scholarship in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton. 

The Treasurer of the Americas 
Board of Commissioners for Foreiga 
Missions acknowledges the receipt of 
$2,120 41, from March 13th, to April 
12th, inclusive, besides $425 in lega- 
cies. * 

The Treasurer of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society acknowledges 
the receipt of $1,175 07, in the munth 
of April. 














Ordinations and Anscallationsy. 


_ Feb. 26.—The Rev. Apranam J. 
SWITs, was ordained to the Gospel 
Ministry, and installed pastor of the 
United Reformed Duteh Churches of 
Schaghticoke and Tyashoke, Rensse- 
laer County, N.Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. Philip Duryee, of Saratoga. 


March 19.—The Rev. Lyman Cask, 
was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in Coven- 
trv, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 


Wooster, of Fairfield. 


April 17-—The Rev. Amz Fran- 


c1s,was ordained pastor of the Church 
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at Bridgehampton, L. I. Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. King. 

April 22.—-The Rev. Jeremian 
SEARLE, was ordained to the Gospel 
Ministry, and installed pastor of the 
First and Second Reformed Dutch 
Churches, of Rotterdam, Schenecta- 
dy County, N. Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. Samuel Kissam, of Bethle- 
hem. 

April 29.—-The Rev. Crar.es 
BLANCHARD, Was recognized as pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church in 


[J UNE, 


Shepleigh, Maine. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Ripley, of Portland. | 

April 30,—The Rev. Joun Wat. 
ER, Was installed associate pastor with 
the Rev. Abrabam Wood, of the 
Church and Society in Chesterfield 
N.H. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Whj. 
ton, of Antrim. 

April 30.—The Rev. Henry Ay. 
BROSE MERRILL, Was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Shep- 
leigh, Maine. Sermon by the Rey. 
Mr. Cogswell, of Saco. 


Diew of Public Affaire. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

Tur war between these powers has 
at length begun. The French army 
is attended by one of the Ministers of 
the King, prepared alike to negotiate 
or fight. The Duke de Angouleme, 
who is nominally Commander in 
Chief, issued a proclamation on enter- 
ing Spain,stating the objects of the war. 

In this proclamation he states that 
all hopes had vanished of establishing 
in Spain an order of things compati- 
ble with the safety of neighboring 
states. The object of the war is stated 
to be to aid the Spaniards in liberating 
their captive King; to raise again the 
altar aud the throne; to rescue the 
priesthood from proscription; men of 
property from spoliation, and the 
whole vation from the domination of 
a few ambitious persons, who, in pro- 
claiming liberty propose only the sla- 
very and ruin of Spain. 

The danger arising to regular gov- 
ernments from the influence of liberal 
principles of government is much dep- 
recated ; and particularly, their influ- 
ence on the French army stationed on 
the borders of Spain. 

If the French army were really in 
danger from the influence of Spanish 
example or Spanish principles, a more 
appropriate aud effectual remedy than 
war, would have been, to remove that 
army to a greater distance from the 
frontier. Franee voluntarily places a 
large army on the borders of Spain to 
the attitude of war; and when the 
blow is about to be struck she has the 
assurance to complain, that the princt- 
ples of this army are in danger of be- 
ing corrupted by their proximity to 
the Spanish territory and connection 
with Spaniards !! 

Soon after this proclamation the 
French Trocps crossed the Bidassoa 


and entered Spain—a few French and 
Italian Refugees, not exceeding 150, or 
200 in number, appeared on the banks 
of the river with the tricolored cock- 
ade, sung some national songs, and 
endeavored probably to entice the de- 
sertion of the French soldiers. This 
motley group was promptly dispersed 
by the discharge of one piece of artiile- 
ry which killed 8, and wounded 4, 
The news of this important, this won- 
derful achievement was communica- 
ted by General Guilleminot to the 
War Minister, and by him to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The reading 
ofthe despatch was attended with true 
national enthusiasm and the Hall of 
the Chamber, resounded with cries of 
‘vivele Roy,’ and general acclamations. 
The despatch was ordered to be priu- 
ted and distributed. 

Such attempts made to magnify a 
petty incident in the commencement 
ofa mighty war, shew clearly that the 
war is unpopular in France; that the 
nation has not yet entered into the 
views of the monarch and bis miris- 
ters; and that the object of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was by huzzas and 
acclamations, to enlist the mighty influ- 
ence of popular feeling in its favor. 
We strongly suspect that Bonaparte 
would have cashiered the General 
who condescended to notice so trifling 
an affair. 

England has determined to remain 
neutral in this contest. She has how- 
ever commupicated to France ber ex- 

ectation ; 

I. That France is not to establish @ 
military occupation of Spain, nor to 
force the King to any measures derog- 
atory to his crown, or to his existing 
relations with other powers. 

II. That she expects the dominico® 
of Portugal will be respected. 
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II. That a frank explanation on 
these points was necessary in order 
that England might maintain a strict 
peutrality. 

Notwithstanding these conditions 
which England imposes on France as 
the price of her neutrality, it must be 
still uncertain what course England 
may be compelled to pursue. A vio- 
lation of Poitugal would almost neces- 
sarily involve E:ngland as a party in the 
war. 

Will the Spanish nation be able to 
hold out, or mustit sink and be com- 
pelled to surrender the Constitution 
of its own choice, under the over- 
whelming power of France ? This tsa 
question interesting alike to the friends 
of pure religion and rational liberty. 

That the French army will proceed 
to Madrid and occupy that capital, 
there can be little duubt. There they 
will probably organize a temporary 
Government for the Spanish Nation, 
round which they will rally the friends 
of ancient and absolute despotism, 
both civil and religious. Should the 
King of Spain fall into the possession 
of the French, he will be placed at the 
head of this Government, and his au- 
thority and influence directed against 
the constitutional authorities. 

We are by no means sanguine as to 
the success of the Spanish patriots. 
The invasion of a country by a hostile 
army has beeo geuerally found to 
unite all classes in support of their own 
Goverument, But we donot calculate 
upon this result in the present instance, 

The constitutivoal government bas 
many and powerful enemies 1D the bo- 
sum of Spain, who adhere to their an- 
clent prejudices, and cunsider the con- 
stitutional system as nothing less than 
disloyalty to the throne and impiety to 
Heaven. The foundations of liberty 
Were not laid, as in the United States, 
by habit, educaiion, the diffusion of 
the scriptures, aud the practice of self- 
severoment. Nothing is more true 
than that habit will attach the affec- 
tions of our nature, to aay system of 
severpment, civil or religious, and that 
uothing but knowledge, can dispel the 
influence which it produces. We re- 
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collect that an attempt of Gen. Junot, 
when ne occupied Lisbon, to cleanse 
the streets of that City from mud and 


flth which bad been accumulating for 


years, was nearly attended with a gen- 


eral insurrection of the populace of 


that City. The monks raised an out- 
cry that the mud, the sacred mud, of 
their streets, was in danger from un- 
hallowed hands, and all the people 
said amen. Like the people of Lisbon, 
the Spaniards of the lower order are 
buried in profound ignorance and ab- 
ject superstition ; looking to Roman 


Catholic Priests for the forgiveness of 


their sins and sure passports to Heaven. 
The Clergy, of whom Spain was full, 
were deprived by the revolution of a 
great portion of their power and influ- 
ence, and many of the lower orders of 
the priesthood utterly proscribed. 
The disbanded priests have been 
the instruments of sedition and dis- 
cord among the credulous and igno- 
rant populace, over whom they exer- 
cise unbounded conatroul. The mate- 
rials therefore of faction, insubordina- 
tion and vielence,are widely extended; 


? 
and the effeci is already visible in the 


numerous guerilla parties or bands of 


the faith, which, organized uoder the 
influence of fanatics, have already dis- 
tracted the kingdom and filled it with 
violence. We fear that these discord- 
ant and hostile bands cannot be united 
in defence of their country by the in- 
vasion of France; on the contrary, 
that the French will be viewed by the 
malcontents as friends, sent tu deliver 
them from the present government, 
and to restore the true faith aod the 
absolute King ; aud that broken by di- 
visions, Spain may fall a prey to one 
of the most unprincipled aggressions, 
ever allempted upon au independent 
pation. 

We still hope that such may not be 
the result; that the heroic persever- 
ance and bravery which distinguished 
them in their resistance to Bonaparte 
will be found still to animate the na- 
tion ; and that the same bravery and 
perseverance will now, as it was for- 
merly, be approved by Heaven and 
crowned with success. 





Obituary. 


Dien, in this city, ov the 28th of April, 
‘he lon. Cuarntes Cuauncey, LL. D, in 


For the Christian Spectator. 


the 76th year of hisage. Aftera long and 
distinguished life, he has yone to bis grave, 
with the hope of entering upon a new and 
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nobler state of being. He was born at 
Durham, May 30th, O. 5. 1747. He early 
manifested a vigorous and rapid intellect, 
and intense application to the objects of 
his pursuit. His native powers were such, 
that without the advantages of a public ed- 
ucation, he svon came forward, to a com- 
Manding emioence in his profession. 
Having studied law, with James Abraham 
Hillhouse Esq. be was admitied to the bar 
in Nov. 1768. In 1776, he was appointed 
Attorney for the State of Connecticut; 
andin L78Y, was placed on the bench of 
the Superiour Court. Asan advocate and 
a judge, he satisfied the public, that he 
possessed powers and attainments, of no 
ordinary character. In 1793, he resigued 
his seat on the bench, and retired froin the 
business oi the courts. From this time, be 
devoted himself, principally, to reading, 
superintending the education of his fami- 
ly, and giving lectures, to a class of stu- 
dents ai Law. Intestimony of respect for 
his talents, his acquineinents, and his public 
services,the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, was conferred on him, bv Yale Col- 
lege, in 1777, and the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, by Middlebury College, in 1811. 
His mind bad not beea roused to activity, 
merely by the pressure of business, or the 
calls of ambitiou. He was excited to 
unceasing exertion, by an intense ardor 
which continued with him through life. 
His thirst for knowledge was unbounded. 
Few men have read so extensively ; or 
with so deep an interest. Searcely any 
department of literature, of history, of civ- 
il policy, or of thevlogy escaped his at- 
fention. The rich furnitare of his mind, 
was manifest to all those whu had the op- 
portunity of hearing him converse, In le- 
Ziti science, his investigations were pro 
fuund and original. He did not content 
himself, with treasaring up a confused 
mass of forms and precedents. ‘The prac- 
tice oj the law, he delighted to reduce to 
the tavariable principies of justice. The 
relations and connections ot these, he tra- 
ced in his lectures, with a kind of protes- 
sional euthusiasm. This awakened the 
interest of Lis puyils; among whom are 
numbered some ot our ablest advocates 
and stateswen. On politica! subjects, he 
had enlarged and liberal views. While he 
considered all righttul authority as pro- 
ceeding from the people ; he saw the ne- 
cessity of checks and balances, to give 
stability to government. 

Bul that in which he felt his own bhigh- 
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est interests, and those of his fellow men 
to be involved, was religion. His intel. 
lectual endowments which were of  ¢o 
high an order, be believed to be given, by 
his Creator, for high and holy purposes: 
to be employed, in obedience to the di. 
vine commands. He had long been qj. 
recting his views, to that invisible astaje 
upon which he has now entered. But he 
did not consider his own unassisted under. 
standing, as a sufficient guide, in preparing 
for the retributions of eternity. He sought 
fortae light, which neither learning nor 
philosophy can bestow. He looked for a 
revelation from beaven, and he believed 
that he found this revelation, in the vol- 
ume which claims to be a message from 
God. In so momentous a concern, he 
was not satisfied to rest upon the opiuions 
of others. He examined the evidences of 
Christianity for himself. He consulted 
the records ofantiquity. He weighed the 
cavils of unbelievers, with the arguments 
which are adduced, in support of the 
scriptures. The result of his investiga- 
tions, wasa_ settled conviction, that the 
Bible is indeed the word of God. 

But be did not confine bis atteation to 
the outworks of Christianity. He was 
sensible that he was bound to inquire, not 
only wiether God has made a revelation ; 
but whathe has revealed Though be had 
read, extensively, the works of able theo- 
logians, he was not disposed to call any 
man master. The tenets which he be- 
lieved to be of the greatest importance, 
and the most clearly supported by  scrip- 
ture, were those in whitch the great body 
of protestant churches, are nearly agreed. 
Nor did he think it sufficient, to hold a 
system of speculative opinions merely. 
He knew that religion was intended, not 
only to enlighten the understanding but to 
influence the heart, and appear in the life. 
He early made a public profession of 
his faith, and as he advanced in years, 
the effect of religions considerations, on 
his feelings, appeared to be more and 
more happy ; inspiring him with gratefal 
recollections of the past, and serene anti- 
cipations of the future. After be had re- 
viewed, in his last sickness, with deep 
emotion, the kindness of providence, to 
himself and his family, the slumber ot 
death came upon him, gradually and gent- 
ly, like the repose of the night, upon him 
who has faithfully performed and finished, 
the labors of the day. 
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W.: and J. P. W.: will be inserted. 


P.R.; BOG. ©. F. F.W. H. Lover or THe TRUTH; and G. S.; have 


been received. 


The communication of C. W. B. is well written, but of too personal a nature 
Crericus will find that his request has been complied with. 


Krratum.—Last Number, page 252, c. 1, |. 30, fur when read who. 





